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AN UNJUDICIAL SEPARATION. 


By KATHARINE SILVESTER. 


Part I. 


HE interview had ended as such interviews are generally doomed 
to end. Eugene’s step-mother had gone to his rooms in the 
Temple to throw herself mentally between him and his intention. 
He had bidden her be seated with an elaboration of manner which 
she knew to be ominous. His face was white and set, and as he 
stood opposite her where she sat, pouring forth entreaty and remon- 
strance in low hurried tones, she saw with dismay the deepening of 
the obstinate lines in his face. At length he interposed : 

“You might have spared yourself the pain of this visit. My ways 
are not your ways, nor will they ever be. When I am among you 
all I laugh and jest with you and join in your pleasures. And all 
the while I am conscious of being false to my better self. My truest 
sympathies and interests lie among those whose life’s programme is 
work and suffering. Why do you wish to keep me from what, with 
all your worldliness, you must know in your heart to be the better 
part ?” 

“ Eugene, you are not straightforward. I have not come here to 
talk abstractions. You know that your father and I have never 
thought to interfere with your changing ideals and pursuits. Nay, 
have even gone against our own judgment in helping you to further 
the particular scheme of the moment. But this last scheme—this 
marriage! Eugene, I know you better than you know yourself, 
Scorn it as you may in your present mood, you belong more to us 
and to our world than you believe. You have been bred ail your 
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life in luxury, and the deprivations of poverty will affect your daily 
happiness in a way you will despise yourself for. You do not con- 
ceive what it means to live @ deux on your own £200 a year; and 
you cannot look for help from your father in doing what is not only 
absolutely opposed to his wishes, but to all common sense !” 

“By common sense you mean the gross worldliness which is at 
home the breath of our nostrils. I agree with you that my intention 
of marrying Miss Elizabeth Warner is not in keeping with its tenets, 
She lives in Islington, and has never been presented, or worn a low 
dress, I think. That she is good and pure, a clever teacher, a 
devoted child, does not, I know, mitigate the opinion you have 
formed as to her unworthiness to be your daughter-in-law. I believe 
in your heart you had rather that I had chosen a music-hall artisic 
or a smart divorcée—it would have been more chic. Fortunately for 
my happiness, my tastes do not run in that direction. Fortunately 
also, my future wife’s thrifty upbringing will enable us to carry out 
our scheme of life without need of help from any one. I have often 
kicked in spirit against the artificial surroundings of our home life, 
and do not question my own power to live contentedly a far 
simpler one.” 

“In your present mood there is nothing more to be said. I 
leave you in your obstinacy, knowing that you will bitterly regret the 
step you persist in taking. Of course, all intercourse between you 
and your family must now be at an end. You could scarcely expect 
us to receive you, acting as you do in direct opposition to our wishes. 
I am sorry for your little Islington teacher though. If she loves you 
she will be the first to discover her mistake. Please open the door 
—I am going.” 

His face flushed, but he turned to obey without any reply, and 
would have followed her down the staircase, but she waved him 
back ; and in another moment he heard the sound of her carriage 
wheels as she drove away. 

Then a great sense of loneliness and disgrace came over him, and 
he threw himself into the chair from which she had just risen and 
covered his face with his hands. Unconsciously he flung out his 
arms towards the door, in the way he had used to do when a naughty 
little boy, anxious for reconciliation after a scene of passion and 
defiance. These scenes in the old days had never had but one 
ending—his step-mother had always come back at the sound of his 
penitent “I will be good,” tears and kisses would follow, and 
presently he would be trotting off with her hand in hand, his love and 
adoration for her welling up higher than ever in his childish heart. 
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And now it was with an effort that he shook off the old spell. 
The faint scent she used lingered about the air of his chambers, 
which seemed full of her beautiful presence. He had a momentary 
inclination to run after her and throw down at her feet all his 
new ideals and desires, only that she might be friends with him and 
speak to him again in the old caressing voice. It was with a pang 
that he realised the difference between this new grown-up quarrel 
and the old childish ones. Here not only principles but persons 
were involved, and a pale girl’s figure stood between him and possible 
atonement. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck half-past five, and Eugene 
rose with a start. He was to go to Islington to fetch his betrothed, 
and they were to proceed together to some great schools in the 
neighbourhood to give their services at a children’s “ happy evening.” 
Somehow the prospect had little attraction for him. Was it not 
absurd to imagine you could help forward human progress by show- 
ing magic-lantern slides to a crowd of small children who were far 
better asleep in their beds? But tu-day there might be no turning 
back for him, and he was soon being borne on the top of a tramcar 
along the Gray’s Inn Road towards his destination. It was then 
July, and one of a series of those golden days when the mind refuses 
to grasp the inevitableness of winter and human death. The bright- 
ness and intense blue of the sky lent even a sort of festal air to the- 
ugly streets through which he passed ; but it was the festivity of the 
gutter. A sickly smell uprose from the over-ripe fruit on the barrows 
which lined the roadside. Outside a public-house two feather-hatted 
gold-earringed flower gir!s had left their baskets of fading roses, and 
were waltzing to the music of a man playing the cornet. The tune 
was one he had heard in ball-rooms in the old days, before he had 
felt the pressure of ideals, and it awoke in him a forgotten thrill. He 
remembered that to-night his step-mother was “at home” to her 
friends, and he had a vision of wide staircases and palms surrounding 
great blocks of ice, of Hungarian music, of the smell of roses, of his 
fair half-sisters in their soft white gowns, bubbling over with smiles. 
and the joy of life. 

He was shocked to find himself dwelling on the picture with a 
sort of yearning, and resolutely set himself to think of Elizabeth, 
and the details of the new life before him. 

He alighted from the tramcar at a street turning out of the high 
road, and knocked at the door of one of the little rows of houses 
which composed it. On the door was a brass plate bearing the 
inscription “ Academy for Young Ladies,” and the sound of scales 
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through the open window bore further testimony to the educational 
character of the establishment. Elizabeth’s mother was the widow 
of a dissenting minister, and, on his death, had come from her 
particular province to offer her respectability and her old-fashioned 
accomplishments as educational baits to the parents and guardians 
of Islington. And the butcher, and the baker, and the candle-stick 
maker had sent their little girls to Mrs. Warner to be taught the use 
of the globes and the poetry of Cowper ; and Elizabeth had learnt 
with them, until she was of an age to exchange the part of pupil for 
that of teacher. 

She was waiting in the hall for Eugene, and opened the door to 
him ready dressed to go out. Her eyes beamed delighted welcome ; 
but her manner was grave, as became her somewhat puritanical up- 
bringing, and she gave him a formal little handshake by way of 
greeting. 

“ Mother’s giving Annie Hughes a music lesson, so I won’t ask 
you into the parlour,” she said in her quiet voice. 

“Well, then, we had better be off at once,” he answered lightly, 
rather glad to escape an interview with the unattractive old lady 
with her reminiscences of genteel society in the provinces and her 
crochet cap with the faded violet bows. He had never allowed himself 
to dwell on the thought of her prospective relationship to himself. 

As they left the house together Elizabeth slipped her little shabby 
glove under his arm and looked up at him with eyes radiating 
affection. The look he gave her in return prolonged itself in 
unconscious criticism. He was trying for the first time to realise the 
details of her personality and the impression she would be likely to 
make on outsiders. How would this small pale girl, with her fair 
‘hair gathered in a rather meagre knot under her great black hat, a 
yellow “Liberty” handkerchief arranged slightly askew about the 
neck of her grey waistless gown, and her gentle gossip of girls’ clubs 
and school treats, strike his step-mother, his sisters, and the other 
dwellers in his old world ? 

It had been his new enthusiasm for the business of philanthropy 
which had led him so often lately into the walks of her life, and their 
acquaintanceship had been well advanced before he became aware 
that in her divergence from the type of girls best known to him lay 
attraction. She had seemed to him symbolical of the new ideals, 
and he thought marriage with her would wed him to thesealso. He 
avas perhaps conscious of a double half-heartedness, and acted on 
the false premiss that out of two halves of different things could 
be made a whole representative of each. 
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It is not surprising that his wooing was of a rather tepid 
character ; but she, unused to any sort of demonstration of feeling, 
took her lover’s devotion for granted, and was in a heaven of content. 
She would have been quite happy to go on for ever as they had been 
doing, taking together a bi-weekly walk to the work they had made 
their play. 

On this evening she was aware that Eugene was unusually pre- 
occupied. She tried to get him to talk to her about the books he 
loved—about the business of the clubs in which they were both 
interested—about the abstract ideas he was wont to thresh out for 
her. But though he answered her readily enough, she saw that his 
thoughts were elsewhere, and soon gave up the attempt. 

The fact was that his step-mother’s visit had had a most disturbing 
effect upon him. What after all if she were right to doubt the unchang- 
ingness of his present attitude? Perhaps, as she had said, she knew 
him better than he knew himself. If this were the case, there was but 
one way in which he could save himself from possible shipwreck of 
honour and self-respect, and he burned to take the irretrievable step. 

As he walked with her to her home that night he told Elizabeth 
he wished to be married to her early in the approaching Long 
Vacation. The girl was too startled to make much response—her 
marriage had always seemed too remote a contingency to call for 
much consideration, and the present was very absorbing. Marriages 
among her own acquaintance had nearly always been preceded by 
long years of courtship. The idea of marriage after a four months’ 
engagement was terrifying, and she scarcely slept that night. 

But it all happened as Eugene wished. Mrs. Warren proved 
quite tractable. She was very proud that her daughter was to marry 
“among gentle folks ;” and that her son-in-law’s family had up till 
now ignored the connection troubled her little. No doubt she 
would have felt the same in their place. They would surely come 
round in the end (perhaps, she whispered to her consciousness, when 
the probable baby came !). It went a little to her heart that the 
wedding, with all that possible splendour in the background, was to 
be such a very quiet one ; but she could be patient and wait. 


Part II. 


It was about five o’clock on an afternoon in January, more than 
a year after the marriage of Eugene and Elizabeth. Eugene had 
come home early to the dingy lodgings in Caroline Street, Bedford 
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Square. The Courts were not yet sitting, and there was nothing 
doing at chambers. For economical reasons he had given up his 
subscription to the club in Piccadilly, and he now stood drearily 
drumming his fingers against the window which looked out upon a 
wet, deserted street. The gas was alight, and Elizabeth sat at the 
table sewing at some undergarment. In spite of the hour, there were 
no signs of tea about. They were in the habit of having a tea-supper 
about half-past six, which, according to Elizabeth’s frugal notion, 
should do away with the necessity for intermediate light refreshment. 
It was not a picturesque interior—the room was furnished strictly 
in accordance with the taste of a particular class of lodging-house 
keeper, and the half-open folding doors at the back revealed the 
undesirable proximity of the bedroom. Elizabeth had not the art 
of giving homelike touches to her surroundings—it is questionable 
whether these, so far as they were material objects, entered into her 
consciousness. She looked little altered by her year of marriage ; 
whereas Eugene’s face, as he turned from the window to answer 
some remark of his wife’s, showed increased pallor and a look of 
weariness. 

**No, I don’t think I shall go to the meeting with you to-night,” 
he said impatiently. ‘Iam getting tired of hearing the same argu- 
ments brought up again and again—and they are all so cock-sure, 
these good people. It makes one yearn to leap up and hotly defend 
the other side in the face of one’s real convictions.” 

Elizabeth looked pained, but made no reply, and Eugene turned 
to his window-drumming. Visions appropriate to the hour rose up 
before him of afternoon tea-tables and fire-light glancing on bright 
silver ; of the sound of low talk and soft laughter and the tinkle of 
china. Now he was watching the movements of the postman coming 
down the street. 

“Sure not to be for us!” he exclaimed, as a double knock 
sounded at their front door. ‘ We never get such a godsend as a 
letter !” 

“Oh, Eugene! didn’t I hear from mother only this morning?” 
said Elizabeth, with reproach in her voice. (The school at Islington 
had been given up soon after her marriage, and Mrs. Warner had 
gone to live with a sister in a suburb of Birmingham.) 

She went out of the room as she spoke, and came back slowly, 
twisting and turning with a puzzled expression a letter which she 
held in her hand. 

“ Eugene, it is a letter for me, with a great gilt monogram, and 
ugh ! it’s perfumed !” and she held it out at arm’s-length. 
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Eugene darted forward and almost snatched the letter from her. 
He tore it open with shaking hands. 

“It’s come at last !” he shouted, as he threw down on the table a 
card of invitation, The card announced that Mrs. Du Cane was “ At 
home” on a particular evening in February, and on the top of the 
card was written: “Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Du Cane.” “I knew she 
couldn’t hold out for ever—she’s too generous—too magnanimous ! 
But I’m glad it’s all over. I Jong to see them again.” And he flung 
himself on the horse-hair sofa, still trembling with excitement, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Elizabeth stood looking first at him and then at the card, with 
unmistakable dismay. She felt somehow that the card was the death- 
warrant of her domestic peace, and when Eugene looked up to her 
with beaming face for sympathy in his rejoicing, she could not force 
a smile in reply. Then he rose from the sofa and, placing his hands 
on her shoulders, looked down into her pale upturned face ; but the 
joy that sparkled in his eyes only brought a look of terror into hers. 

“ Must we really go, Eugene?” she whispered imploringly. 

“Of course we must, dear,” he answered almost impatiently, 
taking his hands away from her and beginning to walk up and down 
the room. “It’s nearly eighteen months now that we’ve been mewed 
up here in these terrible lodgings, seeing no one, hearing from no 
one, going nowhere! Somehow I don’t think I could have stood 
it much longer. It was beginning to affect my brain, my power of 
work, Thank Heaven! it’s ended as it was boundtoend. The 
whole story of the separation has been silly and unnatural. They 
sce this now and are holding out their arms to us ; it would be wrong 
and unforgiving to turn away.” 

The pain of these words seemed to clutch at Elizabeth’s heart as 
she listened. She realised with ashock that what had been to her the 
happiest year of her life had been to her husband a year of depriva- 
tion and exile. He was too absorbed to notice her silence, and 
continued to walk up and down, talking excitedly. 

“You must have a smart gown for this party, Lizzie, though I go 
bankrupt the next day. I remember a dressmaker in Bond Street 
where my sisters used to go. She'll turn you out like a regular 
fashion plate, and my step-mother will have no fault to find. She 
thinks no end about dress, dear lady! I can’t somehow picture you 
together—you are so different ; but you’re the two women I love 
best in the world, and it must be all right!” And he kissed her 
lightly on the forehead. She tried to smile up at him through her 
tears, 
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The three weeks which intervened between the arrival of the 
invitation and the date of the party was a period of misery to Eliza- 
beth. She could think of little else, and her distress increased to 
positive terror as the day approached. The change in her husband 
was not the least element in her trouble. The Eugene she had 
married was a solemn young barrister with socialistic ideals, who 
expressed a fine scorn for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and went about 
London in a soft felt hat. The Eugene of to-day sang bars of opera 
music as he performed a scrupulously conventional toilet, and talked 
learnedly to his puzzled wife about sales at Christie’s and bargains at 
Tattersall’s. Mistrustful of her poor little Islington taste, he had 
himself taken her to the dressmaker’s and arranged with Madame 
Le Blond the colour and fashion of her gown. While they had 
talked, with much gesticulation onthe part of the Frenchwoman, Eliza- 
beth had stood by in silence, looking somewhat bored, as though the 
matter did not concern her ; and Eugene had scolded her when they 
came out for her want of proper pride in her personal appearance. 

When she went to try on the dress, she had blushed painfully at 
the sightinthe mirror of her bare neck and arms, and had ventured ona 
feeble remonstrance. She was reduced to silence byatorrent of French 
eloquence. But when the dress was brought home on the day of 
the party, she went out to the nearest draper and bought yards of 
white frilling, rows of which she sewed into the sleeves and bodice, 
producing an effect that would have brought tears to the eyes of 
Madame Le Blond. 

At nine o’clock that evening Eugene stood waiting for her in 
their little sitting-room. The cab which was to take them to Con- 
naught Place was already at the door. When she came into the room 
he took her by the hand to the light and surveyed her critically, her 
pale face looking anxiously into his for a verdict. ‘H’m! your dress 
is a pretty colour, but I don’t think Le Blond has done her best— 
and you’ve fixed your flowers in the wrong place.” And he took out 
the pins and tried to rearrange them with clumsy male fingers. 
“Poor little girl, how pale you are! I shall have to pinch your 
cheeks, as my nurse used to do before she took me into the drawing- 
room. But it’s time to be off.” And he looked at his watch. 

“Oh, Eugene! Isn’t it rather too early?” she said faintly. 

He laughed in reply, and put her cloak about her—the little red 
cloak trimmed with swansdown, which belonged to the days before 
her marriage. ‘Lizzie, I believe you are as frightened as though 
you were going to a dentist’s instead of to a party !” 

So great had been their seclusion that she had never before seen 
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him in evening dress, and as he stood in crush hat and white shirt- 
front, holding the door open for her to pass out, he seemed to her 
already a part of the new terrible strangeness into which she was 
about to be conducted. 

The carriages were driving in slow file before the awning of the 
Du Cane’s house in Connaught Terrace. Eugene sprang out of the 
cab and helped his wife to alight, and they passed together into the 
wide hall, on either side of which were massed shrubs and palms. 
From the staircase and the room above came a joyous hubbub of 
talk and laughter, to which the music of the band was playing an 
accompaniment. The air was heavy with the scent of hot-house 
flowers. 

When Elizabeth came back from laying aside her cloak, she 
found Eugene the centre of a group of black-coated acquaintance, 
who were offering him a jesting welcome. Laughing, he broke 
through these at sight of her, and, putting her arm in his, led her 
up the crowded staircase to the entrance of the great drawing-room. 
It was there Mrs. Du Cane was standing to receive her guests, queen- 
like, crowned with diamonds and her beauty. 

It was a breathless moment for all three. She had caught sight 
of the pair from afar and had quickly turned aside her head. Eugene 
had seized her hand in both his before she turned again to greet 
them. Her proud glance softened at sight of the mingled love and 
pleading in his eyes as they met hers; and he drew the trembling 
girl forward. ‘ Mother, this is my wife !” 

Elizabeth returned the high handshake rather awkwardly, and 
shrank before the beautiful woman who looked at her out of half- 
closed eyes. 

“TIsn’t she magnificent?” whispered Eugene in a shaking voice 
as they passed through the thronged drawing-rooms in search of his 
father. They came upon him in a doorway talking Stocks with a 
friend as though he was in his office in Throgmorton Street. He was 
a quiet, grey-haired man, whose paternal instincts were somewhat un- 
developed. He welcomed them both kindly, but without enthusiasm, 
and returned with eagerness to his friend and his talk. Then his 
two half-sisters ran up to them and caught each a hand of Eugene, 
scarcely able to restrain their delight at having him again among 
them. They were charmingly pretty girls, dressed to perfection, and 
the proud look of affection with which her husband’s eyes rested on 
them caused Elizabeth a jealous pang. The rest of their passage 
through the rooms was of the nature of a royal progress. Eugene’s 
eyes brightened and his face flushed as friends came crowding up te 
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welcome him, and he laughed and jested in a way unknown to his 
wife. Would she ever be able to laugh like this, and make such gay 
speeches? In spite of her dress from Madame Le Blond, whereof 
the unpaid guineas weighed heavily upon her conscience, she felt a 
dowdy among all these smart people, whose eyes, when they looked 
at her, seemed to speak their cold disapproval. ‘Will you take me 
to a seat, Eugene?” she whispered pleadingly after a little. He led 
her to an ottoman in a corner, and plunged with alacrity back into 
the crowd. 

It seemed to her hours that she sat there, and the sense of her 
own inappropriateness grew upon her until it became a feeling of 
shame. She would have given anything to be able to get up and 
run away. Once Eugene’s sister brought up to her a man who asked 
her to come and eat ice, and on her refusal sat down by her and plied 
her with talk about Hurlingham, the Italian Opera, and the different 
merits of Paris hotels. Finding her equally unresponsive on each 
subject, he finally, to their joint relief, got up and walked away. She 
was conscious of many glances of curiosity in her direction—glances 
which seemed to take in every detail of her ill-managed toilet. 

A pair passed near her speaking in high tones. ‘ What cou/d he 
have wanted with her? Cophetua’s young woman is said to have 
looked well even in rags ; but she-———” 

Elizabeth shrank back as though she had been struck. She had 
risen from her seat, and now caught sight of Eugene elbowing his 
way to the door with a lovely girl on his arm. He looked radiant, 
and the girl was laughing up into his face. The crowd grew every 
minute, and the heat with it. Suddenly to Elizabeth the room seemed 
to grow dark, the music reached her ears as in a dream; she was 
conscious of swaying forward, and gave a faint cry which no one 
heard. The next moment she was lying a tumbled heap on the 
floor. There was a rush in her direction, and a whisper of conster- 
nation. “A girl has fainted! Who is she? Fetch Mrs. Du Cane!” 
Two men from the crowd came forward, and bore her, still uncon- 
scious, into a room upstairs ; Eugene’s sister went to fetch him from 
the red alcove where he was sitting with his fair partner. 

When Elizabeth opened her eyes she found Mrs. Du Cane bend- 
ing over her, and Eugene was standing at the foot of the couch 
where she lay. She sat up quickly, and her face had a terrified look. 

“Oh, what have I done? Iam so sorry! Please, please let me 
go home !” 

Mrs. Du Cane said some soothing words, and presently went 
down to her guests ; but Eugene remained in the room, wrapped ina 
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gloomy silence. All the brightness had gone out of his face. Poor 
Elizabeth covered hers with her hands. Never in all her life had 
she felt so ashamed. To have drawn general attention to herself, 
who desired nothing but to escape it! Poor Eugene! She had 
spoilt for him his home-coming, and perhaps made him ridiculous in 
his friends’ eyes. 

On the long drive home together they said very little. Eugene 
was afraid of revealing the exasperation which he was ashamed to 
realise as his dominant emotion, and Elizabeth could scarcely speak 
for her tears. 

The months that followed the reconciliation with the husband’s 
family were a time of misery for his wife. 

Eugene took a smart little flat off the Edgware Road, so as to 
be near his people, and Elizabeth bade a tearful “ good-bye” to the 
shabby lodgings where she, at least, had lived in such content. One 
thorn in her flesh was ner mother’s delighted letters of con- 
gratulation. 

Eugene seemed to live rather at Connaught Place than at home. 
He threw himself into the pursuits of his own old world with an 
appetite born of more than a year’s abstinence. His step-mother 
had read him aright. His altruistic yearnings, his desire to help 
forward human progress seemed to have died within him. He had 
tried philanthropy and found it wanting as far as he himself was 
concerned, and so had silent!; thrown up the sponge. 

His marriage with poor little Lizzie was the price he had paid for 
his want of self-knowledge, and the worst of it was that she soon got 
to know it. They seemed every day to have less to do with one 
another. His father bought him a horse, and in the early mornings 
his sisters would call for him to ride with them in the Row. Some- 
times there were whole holidays taken and days spent at places 
before unheard of by Elizabeth, as Kempton Park and Sandown. 
For the evenings there were always numberless engagements, in 
some of which she had to share. But she generally managed to find 
excuses for letting her husband go without her, and she perceived 
with pain that these were readily admitted. 

In the early days she tried hard to live up to the new standard of 
dress, manners, and conversation ; but it was hopeless from the very 
first. What had she, her father’s daughter, in common with these 
people, whose chief talk was of races and stage plays and Stock 
Exchange fluctuations ?—things she had been taught to regard as sinful 
in themselves. Much of their speech was unfamiliar jargon ; and 
the jesting way in which they tossed about their words bewildered 
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her. Once at the family dinner-table she had caught Eugene looking 
disapproval at her, sitting silent and glum among all the gay chat- 
terers. She had turned to her neighbour, a big military-looking 
man, who was talking bimetallism with a man opposite, and by way 
of beginning a conversation had asked a hurried question as to his 
opinion of Browning’s poetry. He had turned and looked at 
her with lifted eyebrows. “My dear young lady! this is an age 
of prose. No one reads poetry but authors and critics. Let me 
recommend you a course of Marie Corelli!” With that he had 
returned again to bimetallism, and Lizzie, abashed, shrank again into 
silence. She heard girls who talked about pictures classed as 
** Academy girls,” and never dared make use of those or of kindred 
topics, so dear to the conversational neophyte. Her habit of silence 
seemed to grow upon her. It was just as bad when she was alone 
with Eugene’s womankind. They tried to be kind to her and make 
her share their interests, but both sides knew it to be of no use. 
Mrs. Du Cane, who had a passion for millinery, trimmed and twisted 
her hats into fashionable shape and gave her advice about her gowns. 
Elizabeth tried to do as she was told, though in her heart she despised 
the constant intrusion of the subject of dress into the daily life and 
talk. Wasn’t it in the Bible that the daughters of Babylon were held 
to scorn for overdecking of their persons? 

And all the time she was conscious that she and Eugene were 
drifting further and further apart. He ceased to seem pained by her 
want of adaptability, and she felt as if he had lost all sense of 
possession in her. She could almost picture him shrugging his 
shoulders with the rest at any time that her behaviour failed to come 
up to their standard of propriety. And her love for him was as deep 
as ever. The thought that she, who would have died for him, was 
a weight about his heel—his old man of the sea—almost killed her. 

And now all talk was of the summer flitting. ‘The Du Canes had 
a house at Henley, and Elizabeth and Eugene were to be permanent 
guests. The thought was a nightmare to her. What place had she 
in a country house party—she who had never sat a horse or handled 
an oar ora racket? Eugene would grow to hate her, seeing her all 
day and every day sitting, dull and inactive—a skeleton at the feast 
among all those bright sport-loving folk. 

A letter from her mother, summoning her to her sick bed-side, 
she hailed as the shipwrecked an approaching sail. Her husband 
saw her off to the station, lavishing on her the Aeti/s soins to which 
she had long been a stranger. Elizabeth was perhaps right in inter- 
preting these as signs of his own relief. He kissed her through the 
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window of the carriage and shook his hand gaily, and she made a like 
gesture ; but as the train steamed out of the station she sank back 
against the cushions, her small body shaken with sobs. 

Eugene and Elizabeth exchanged letters pretty frequently during 
the early days of their separation. In reply to the news of her 
mother’s slow convalescence, he of course alluded to the time of her 
return ; but Lizzie felt that the faintly expressed wish for her presence 
was even stronger than the actual fact. In the silence of her 
mother’s sick-room she had taken a great resolution. One day she 
sat down and wrote a long letter to her husband, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

“Isn’t consciously to perpetuate a mistake the greatest mistake of 
all? So much ofthe tragedy of human life arises from blind clinging 
to a false position. Do not let us, with our eyes open, enact any 
such tragedy. Your marriage with me was the marriage of a mood. 
It is not your fault that it has changed. I love you too well to 
let you suffer because you were ignorant of your own nature. In 
the beginning I wished I could commit a crime for your sake, so 
that you might be altogether rid of me. That may not be; and I 
must be content to intrude as little as possible into your existence. 
Here with my mother I can take up the threads of the old home life, 
and think sometimes of a dream of love I once had. My mother 
wants to start a little school again, and I must help her with it. You 
won't urge me to return, dear, when I tell you that the life of those 
last six months was a terror which still haunts me. It wasa constant 
striving to be something I was not, and the fear of bringing shame and 
reproach upon you was always with me. At times I saw something 
in your eyes when you looked at me that made me tremble. I 
could not live and have you look at me so again. Thank all your 
friends for their kindness and patience with me. I feel sure you 
must in the end approve my decision—perhaps in your heart you do 
so already.” 

Eugene wrote a passionate letter of remonstrance in reply to this. 
All the feelings he had ever had for Elizabeth flickered up for 
a while at the thought of losing her. He went down to Birming- 
ham to try what a personal interview would do, and she met him 
at the station dressed in the grey garment and wide black hat 
which she had latterly discarded in deference to more fashionable 
taste. It was with remorse that he noticed how, during her short 
absence from him, the faint colour had come back to her cheek, 
and her manner had resumed its wonted calm, and she had lost 
the scared look of the last few months, They took a long walk 
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together through the suburb of Edgbaston out into the country 
and Eugene exerted all his eloquence; but he failed to change 
her decision. The most that she would agree to was that he should 
pay her an occasional visit here, and that they should write to 
one another at intervals. In the evening she walked back with him 
to the station, and after seeing him off, made her way home with a 
firm step, but with a heart that felt like breaking. 

Eugene’s step-mother and sisters rejoiced in secret when they 
found that Elizabeth’s visit to her mother was likely to be of 
unlimited duration; but openly they declared her behaviour 
shocking, and pitied poor Eugene to their friends for his desertion 
by his wife. His own visits to Birmingham, at first tolerably fre- 
quent, occurred at longer and longer intervals. His practice at 
the Bar increased rapidly, and he looked to the pastimes of his world 
for relief from his labours. Elizabeth’s own life became absorbing 
too. Her wish to help her fellow creatures had been more than a 
passing whim, and it was in doing what she could “to make the 
lives of others less difficult” that she was able sometimes to 
forget the trouble in her own. And on the rare occasions when a 
meeting took place between her and her husband, she, looking 
into the coarsened lines of his face, saw something there which 
touched her pity, and made her question whether it had not been 
happier for him also had he adhered with her to the choice of the 
better part. 





THE EMPEROR OF ANNAM 
AND HIS CAPITAL. 


NE fine autumn day, when I was travelling from Hong Kong to 
Hoihow, I got into conversation with a French gentleman 
named Deloncle, who was on his way from France to Tonquin. I 
do not think he was the well-known authority upon colonial ques- 
tions who bears that name, but he held an official post which the 
famous interpellateur had, I believe, once also held, that of chef de 
cabinet at Hué. At any rate, he was a very amiable man, and he 
invited me to visit him at Hué; he said the best time to see that 
place was at the ¢e/, or New Year’s rejoicings, when I could assist at 
the Court functions. Z¢¢ is a Chinese word, adopted into Annamese ; 
it is the chieh of Peking, the se/su of Japan, and the ché/ of Corea, 
and a very good etymological specimen of how words are borrowed 
from China, just as the different European nations borrow and 
mutilate, to suit their own idiom, Latin or Greek words. There are 
twenty-four fortnightly ¢e¢ in the year, but the “¢ par excellence is 
that of the New Year. 

I did not think more about M. Deloncle’s invitation until the 
Chinese New Year was approaching, when it so happened that two 
British skippers got into a mess at Tourane and Haiphong, and I 
thought it a desirable thing to personally inquire into their respec- 
tive difficulties. I therefore wrote to M. Deloncle, who meanwhile, 
with that rapidity which characterises French official movements, had 
once more been ordered home; but a colleague of his, the Vice- 
Resident at Kwang-nam, an old acquaintance of mine, was good 
enough to assure me of universal hospitality. As our vessel was 
starting from the bay a telegram was thrown on board by a steamer 
arriving from Hong Kong announcing the death of the Duke of 
Clarence, and I had just time to give orders for the flag to be half- 
masted at the consulate. 

I found Haiphong very much altered since my first visit in 1888. 
A malarious mud flat with a few dreary rain-sodden bungalows had 
become transformed into a neatly laid out town with boulevards, a 
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good hotel (for those parts), club, “ docks ” (the French for bonded 
warehouses), and of course innumerable barbers and cafés. Mr. 
Jack, a Scotch engineer, was even building a good-sized steamer. 
But for the present I will allow the description of Tonquin to stand 
over, and will at once transfer myself by the fortnightly French mail 
steamer to Tourane. Tourane had also improved since my first 
visit ; but it was still fer from jin-de-sitcle in appearance. One of 
my fellow-passengers was a Saigon editor named Ternisien, and 
as I met him strolling pensively along the “bund,” he said: 
“ Honteux ! honteux!” (pointing to a number of groggy wooden 
lamp-posts about six feet high, “glazed” with paper). “ Méthode 
d’éclairage dans la capitale d’Annam!” The sandy unpaved “bund,” 
wretched hotel, and general shiftless aspect of everything certainly 
justified M. Ternisien’s remarks if he had any just reason to expect 
a second Saigon ; but he was essentially a man of civilisation, and 
had neither seen Tourane as it originally was, nor done any roughing 
it in the East. 

The French have, as a matter of fact, already done a great deal 
for Tourane. A handsome new residency had been built, there was 
the nucleus of a public garden in which M. Lemire, the Resident, 
had placed a number of Brahministic antiquities ; the Frenchmen 
were all very hospitable, and ate well: the European troops had 
excellent new roomy barracks ; and altogether things were not half 
so bad as the editorial “ spleen” seemed to think. 

My application for permission to visit the imperial capital of Hué 
was apparently rather a shock to the residential powers. The local 
Resident had first to consult the Resident-Superior at Hué, and the 
Resident-Superior had to obtain the permission of the Governor- 
General at Hanoi ; it seemed to me strange that so much trouble 
should be taken concerning the movements of so insignificant a 
personage as myself ; however, no Englishman had, at least within 
the memory of local men, ever been to Hué before, certainly no 
British official, least of all one of those much-suspected and dangerous 
individuals, a British Consul, openly bent on seeing the Emperor 
himself. But the French colonial authorities are everywhere as 
reasonable as they are hospitable, as I had already found in New 
Caledonia and elsewhere, so long as it is frankly explained to them 
what business a stranger is about; and after a couple of days’ 
telegraphing (for all I know with the consent of the President him- 
self, whose son, M. Carnot, happened to be in the Resident’s drawing- 
room when I was there) I received permission to start in the following 
words : “ Monsieur Parker est libre de visiter Hué quand cela lui 
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plaira.” The preparations for our departure—a Swiss banker’s son 
was my travelling companion—were superintended by the late Baron 
de Montaignac, the obliging commissioner of customs, who moreover 
rescued me from the miseries of the local hotel, and kindly offered 
me quarters in his own hospitable home. At ordinary times it is 
possible to get to Hué¢ by water with comparative rapidity by way of 
‘Thuan-an, but this method of conveyance is severely dependent upon 
the state of the bar, the chances of crossing which safely are tele- 
graphed to Tourane every day ; but the wretched steam-launches 
which carry out this service are, like nearly all steamers in these 
French colonies with the exception of the ocean-going boats, 
managed by and overcrowded with Chinese ; moreover they always 
run at night, so that you see nothing. ‘Though the bar was declared 
maniable that day, an inspection of the steam launch at once caused 
me to decide for the land route, and accordingly, Annamese pass- 
ports were obtained for us, enabling us to secure corvées, or posting 
coolies, at each station. As in China, dislocation and disorganisa- 
tion are the rule in Annam at the New Year, and it was only after the 
local magistrate had been sent for and severely rated by the Vice- 
Resident of Kwang-nam that a very inferior lot of bearers for the first 
stage were hastily procured at exorbitant rates. Persons who may 
in the future desire to travel overland in Annam are strongly recom- 
mended to try the native hammock, in preference to the European 
arm-chairs slung on poles, as used by us. The hammock looks like 
a coffin: the passenger lies flat on his back upon a sort of canvas or 
net-work bed, suspended from a pole, and carried on the shoulders 
oftwo men. Of course this hammock can be made as comfortable 
as is desired with pillows and rugs; but even in winter it is so 
warm at Tourane that a bamboo rest for the head is all that a 
reasonable individual need require. Attached to the pole is a roof 
of glazed wood, like the top of a Noah’s Ark, distant only about a 
foot from the traveller’s face. This protects him completely from 
the sun, whilst there is ample light and air admitted below the 
“eaves”; apart from which the rapid movement of the coolies itself 
produces an agreeable current. I tried one of these later on with 
success. 

Tourane is an outlying place, and not on the high road between 
Hué and Kwang-nam, which is at all times supplied with fram 
bearers. Zram is the romanised Annamese pronunciation according 
to Portuguese ears of the Chinese word chan or ¢san, “ posting- 
station” ; but it is only a makeshift, and really sounds like the word 
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there are stations every ten miles, much better served than the 
corresponding stations in China. Our first station was Nam-ou, or 
‘South Docks,” and the seven-mile journey thither from Tourane 
along the sea-shore was both fatiguing and uninteresting. At 
Nam-ou, which looked like an oasis in the desert, things assumed 
a more cheerful aspect. The ¢vam house was cool and clean, in 
appearance not unlike a Japanese country inn. Being able through 
long practice to write Chinese with some facility, I had no difficulty 
in making my wants understood, although I could not speak a single 
word of Annamese. Like the Coreans and Japanese, the Annamese 
use the Chinese character collaterally with their own vulgar script, 
which, in all three cases, is based upon corrupted Chinese ; just as the 
Egyptian demotic and the cuneiform are based upon the corrupt 
hieroglyphs of Egypt and Accad. So also with the three vernaculars, 
which, just as Russian and English have enriched themselves with 
borrowed Greek and Latin words, have eked out their own slender 
resources with abstract Chinese ideas. During the ten minutes 
we spent in smoking a cigarette and drinking a bottle of beer, the 
tram superintendent had had an altercation on our behalf with the 
out-going and in-coming beare:s; had got the latter ‘ harnessed,” 
ready to start; and had prepared for me a written statement of 
expenditure. Prices are so absurdly lowin Annam that unlimited 
extortion only means an extra sixpence or shilling, so that I always 
discouraged the banking instincts of my Swiss friend when he 
attempted to waste time in arguing and bargaining. We had to get 
out of our chairs again in a few minutes, and embark in a couple of 
very leaky wicker-boats ; this operation was repeated before we 
reached the village of Ku-de, or “ All Low.” The eight miles from 
Tourane northwards to Ku-de skirted the circumference of a semi- 
circular bay. A bold headland juts out eastwards from this point, 
and the gradual ascent begins at the village of Lyn-tiu, of “ Lily 
Pond.” The walk in the evening shade to the pass of Nam-hwa, or 
“Southern Harmony,” was very refreshing after sweltering for hours in 
the sun in a cramped position. As we went up we obtained splendid 
views of the bay and harbour of Tourane, Monkey Island on the 
south side, the river, the Marble Caves to the west on the way to 
Kwang-nam, and the ocean to the east. We only passed one 
wretched hamlet between Lyn-tiu and Nam-hwa; it was called 
Hwa-viang, or “ Harmonious Clouds,” and consisted chiefly of a little 
tea shop. The Annamese tea is more like the Burmese than the 
Chinese, but unlike the former it is not damped and sold in a mass 
similar to date-cake ; it is pounded dry with a pestle as required, and 
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drunk in huge bowls like a “ black draught.” I found it refreshing, 
but it is not exactly a drink that is likely to displace Bass’s beer in the 
hearts of Britons. 

The accommodation in the Annamese inn was of the most 
wretched description. We had to sleep on a sort of wattle frame, 
covered with a ragged old mat in lieu of mattress, and we had no 
coverlets beyond our own clothes. The room was filled with a 
dense smoke, caused by the fresh branches of trees used as fuel. 
This disagreeable arrangement had at least the advantage of driving 
some of the mosquitoes away, while the draughtiness of the ill- 
built house saved us from actual suffocation. As a rule, rice, pork, 
fish, and 2woc-nam (a sort of soy, like the Burmese mga-fi, made out 
of decayed fish) can be obtained in Annamese inns, but here nothing 
whatever was obtainable beyond coarse unleavened cakes of inferior 
flour. After a restless and miserable night, we were partly rewarded 
for our sufferings by getting an exceptionally fine morning view of the 
surrounding country. We descended the cazion by a very wet and 
rough mountain-path to Thua-phuc, or “Enjoyment of Bliss,” 
whence the road winds over a number of minor passes along the 
sea-coast to the mouth of an enormous lagoon. Here we took a 
very shaky and overcrowded ferryboat to K’e-ngang, or “ Brook 
Heights,” and after crossing one more picturesque mountain pass 
struck the royal highway to Hué. This road is lined with tall trees 
on both sides, and runs for many miles in a perfectly straight line 
across a dead level, past Thua-liu and Nuoc-ngok to Kau-hai. It 
was laid out nearly a century ago by the Emperor Gia-long, when he 
had completed the conquest of the modern empire of Annam, or 
Vietnam, which embraces the ancient Ciampa, Cochin-China, part 
of Cambodia, and Tonquin. The Thudn-an gap and bar are at the 
northern end of the great lagoon. We had the choice of continuing 
along the highway from Kau-hai to Hué, by way of Thua-noung, 
or of taking a passenger boat along the lagoon to the mouth of an 
arroyo, or half river, half canal, which connects it with the capital. 
As the shades of evening were falling, and the boats looked very 
comfortable, we elected for the water route, and emerged early the 
next morning at the old Christian village of Phu-cam, a couple of 
miles from Hué. 

The word Hué is the corrupted Annamese form of the Chinese 
word Hoa, “ Civilisation,” the official name of the metropolis being 
Shun-hwa Fu, or, in local idiom, Phu Thu4n-hoa. It lies on the left 
bank of the Thua-t’ien River, and, viewed from the French Residency 
on the right bank, presents an appearance not unlike Mandalay, the 
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modern capital of Burma. The Mong-ca, or red-brick citadel, now 
occupied by the French garrison, also resembles the inner portion of 
the Mandalay palace, occupied by the British troops ; at least, as it 
appeared in 1888, before recent sweeping changes had been made. 
The imperial palace of Hué is, however, built on a much more 
grandiose and solid scale than the pinchbeck wooden structure at 
Mandalay. It forms a second enclosure within the citadel, and is 
arranged strictly according to Chinese ideas of propriety. The 
Audience Pavilion, in which foreign ambassadors were received 
until the French insisted on equality of treatment, is situated 
outside, and east of, the Palace gate, and still stands uninjured. 
With the exception of the Emperor’s palace, there is now 
nothing left of great interest within the citadel precincts, 
a general clearance having been effected of superfluous rub- 
bish, as at Mandalay. The French military headquarters, 
barracks, a few native official residences, magazines for ordnance, 
arms, and ammunition, and the cottages of a few favoured agri- 
culturists, are all that now remain. The mercantile town occupies 
a space enclosed between the south and east walls of the citadel, the 
river, and a small water-course which runs into the river to the east 
of the city. Most of the considerable traders are Chinese from 
Canton or Hoihow. The French, who, in spite of a few defects 
from our English point of view, are extremely liberal in their treat- 
ment of subject races, do not tolerate the offensive assumption of 
superiority which the Chinese abroad are inclined to put on, and 
will not allow them to handle the gay, careless, and good-natured 
Annamese in any way as inferiors. During the numerous visits I at 
various times paid to Indo-China, I learnt to like the natives very 
much. Their morals are certainly extremely lax; they are lazy, 
cunning, given to gaming, opium-smoking, and other sensuous vices ; 
but they are extremely sympathetic, gentle, gentleman-like, hospitable, 
and, it seemed to me, constant and faithful when treated reasonably 
and justly. On one occasion I entrusted myself for a week, totally 
unarmed and unable to speak a single word of the language, accom- 
panied by a single Annamese “boy,” to the mercies of Annamese 
boatmen, travelling inland almost as far as the Siamese frontier (as 
it then was), eating their rough food, sleeping in the boat without 
any precaution or guard at night, and leaving them to hire sedan- 
chairs and coolies for me when I visited the towns. The only thing 
I lost was a neck-tie, and that was owing to my own carelessness in 
leaving it harzing on achair. One day, as I was wandering about 
the less frequented parts of Hué (right bank), I saw two charming 
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children playing at the gate of an extensive private estate. I patted 
their cheeks and kissed them (rather a dangerous thing to do in the 
extreme East), when they signed to me to comein. I was ushered 
into a handsome residence, and made signs, to the extremely well- 
bred gentleman who came forward, that I wanted a pencil-brush and 
paper. We then conversed in absolute silence for over two hours. 
I told him all about myself, and he also gave me his history. It 
turned out that he was a high official in immediate attendance on 
the Emperor, whose Premier his father had once been. He invited 
me to dinner the following day, and presented me with a copy of his 
deceased father’s poems in Chinese, some of which, bewailing the 
decay of the empire, were extremely delicate and touching. Mean- 
while, his children were playing about my knees, and affectionately 
feeding me with sweets. Nothing could exceed the extreme delicacy 
of the man’s manner, but he was very careful to burn each query 
and reply immediately after it was written, so as to avoid any dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

The French authorities were also very kind and hospitable ; 
they took me for drives, rides, and sails all over the city and its 
environs, explaining everything, and obtaining entrance for me into 
the imperial tombs, the Temples of Heaven and Earth, the now 
disused Elephant Arena (like the one at Baroda in India), the Camp 
des Lettrés, Temple of Confucius, imperial palace, barracks, &c. &c. 
In short, they made my visit quite enjoyable. 

The present Emperor of Annam is usually called Thanh-t’ai, 
which is in reality not his surname or personal name, but the style of his 
reign, just as we might say “Innocent the Third” for the period of a 
Pope who should be called Giulio Crispi. Like most of the names of 
places and people in Indo-China, it is Chinese, and not Annamese; 
the corresponding Chinese form would be Ch’éng-t’ai, and it means 
“Perfect Peace.” He belongs to the family or dynasty of Nguyen 
(Chinese, Jwan), which, previous to the conquests of his ancestor, 
Gia-long, ruled as hereditary mayors of the palace at the southern 
Court of Hué, under the nominal sovereignty of the Tonquin 
Emperors at Hanoi. The true seat of the Annamese kingdom was, 
until recent years, Tonquin, but 2,000 years ago part of Canton 
Province was also included. After wrestling with the kingdom of 
Ciampa (¢.e. the central part of the peninsula, including Hué and 
Tourane), Siam, and Cambodia, Annamese power at last developed 
itself in a southerly direction, and absorbed the whole of Ciampa, 
most of Cambodia, and parts of Siam. Its effective rule was never 
really extended for any lengthy period to tte Mékong River, as the 
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French claim, but its history contains notices of shadowy conquests 
sufficient to justify the claim of the stronger to a kind of Hinterland, 
just as Great Britain claims the succession to Burmese conquests over 
the so-called Independent Shan States. The last effective Emperor 
of Annam, previous to Thanh-t’ai, was Tu-duc (Chinese Sz-téh), who 
was unfortunately physically impotent, a fact disclosed to me by my 
hospitable friend with the pretty children. Tu-duc was the fourth 
of the Nguyen family, and began his reign in 1841. Since his decease, 
which took place during the Franco-Chinese troubles, about ten 
years ago, half a dozen puppet Emperors have been set up by palace 
intrigues or French residents; sometimes these were brothers, at 
others, nephews or adopted sons of Tu-duc. The present Emperor 
is now about eighteen years of age. When I saw him he wasa 
pleasant-looking lad of fourteen, undistinguishable from a Chinese in 
appearance. His direct rule is now limited to old Ciampa, #.e. the 
central strip of the peninsula, the French Governor-General, or 
Plenipotentiary” as the Annamese call him, moving periodically 
between the old imperial capital of Hanoi in the north, and the first 
metropolis of Gia-long (who began his career of conquest in the 
south), the modern Saigon in the south. Tonquin is officially known 
to the Annamese as Bac-ki (Chinese Pei-ch’i), or “Northern Region,” 
and when I was there, was ruled by a native kizh-/uoe, or “ Lord- 
Lieutenant,” subject to the “advice” of the French, who reserve to 
themselves the opium and customs revenues, and manage directly 
all the roads and public works. Practically it means this: all 
the difficult work, or the native work which the French cannot 
manage, is left to the native administration; all the matters which 
immediately touch French pockets, or personal interests, are dealt 
with by the French administration. ‘Tonquin (Chinese Tung-King) 
means “ Eastern Metropolis,” and etymologically is exactly the same 
word as the Japanese T6-Kid, the modern name for Yedo. Cochin- 
China (Nam-ki or “Southern Region ”) is under the immediate rule 
of the French. Cambodia (native Khmer, Chinese Kao-man) is 
nominally under the rule of the debauched and feeble King Norodom, 
whom I saw at Saigon. He does the disagreeable native work in 
his sphere, just as the &inh-/uoc does in the north, buttering the 
French bread under the direction of a Resident-General. | Notwith- 
standing all this, the French are doing good work everywhere; perhaps 
the taxes are higher than under pure native rule, and undoubtedly 
there are too many French officials, or, as they call them, ronds-de- 
cuir ; but the people enjoy more security for life and property than 
before, and the missionaries do good work. 
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On the first day of every year the Emperor of Annam, following 
the Chinese custom both as to the calendar and the character of the 
ceremony, receives the “adoration” of the civil and military dignitaries 
of his Court. It is impossible not to be struck by the close resem- 
blance between this function and that of the Byzantine Court, as 
described in history, under the Greck emperors at Constantinople. 
Even the so-called “ Vermilion” colouring which is so prevalent, 
and which gives its metaphorical name to imperial Chinese functions, 
seems to be nothing more nor less than the “purple” of Roman 
tradition : the very words of the adoration ceremony are much the 
same as those used in Justinian’s case ; which fact suggests the 
idea that not only did that emperor obtain the first silkworm 
cocoons from China, but he also probably derived thence, directly 
or indirectly through Persia, some of his courtly notions. The 
great hall in which I witnessed this interesting ceremony stood a 
couple of hundred yards or so in front of the palace gate, and 
was thus well within the “forbidden precincts.” It was only in 
1885, however, that the French Resident-General (who had had a 
previous training at the Peking Legation), succeeded in obtaining 
admittance by this central gate ; and it was not until the disastrous 
results of the Japanese war humbled the pride of China that she 
consented, a couple of years ago, to follow suit. The hall was 
styled the T’ai-ho Tien, or “Hall of Vast Harmony,” a purely 
Chinese name. When I say that the ceremonies were Chinese, 
it must be understood that I refer to China previous to the 
accession of the present Manchu Tartar dynasty in 1643. Corea 
and Annam have always abided by the pure Chinese forms of 
the native Ming dynasty, holding in abomination the Tartar 
“‘pig-tail” and “buttoned” hats. The gate by which we entered 
the palace was the central one of three, facing south in orthodox 
Chinese style. The four regents appointed to manage the empire, 
during the boy monarch’s minority, received us as we entered the 
gate, and shook hands with us in European fashion all round. 
We were rather a curious “crowd.” Although it was only nine 
o’clock in the morning, everyone who had not a uniform wore 
evening dress, most of the Frenchmen relieving the monotony of 
that sombre attire with lions of Cambodia, dragons of Annam, 
or other locally bestowed orders. The Resident-Superior and Vice- 
Resident wore their diplomatic or consular full-dress, and, of course, 
the military commandant was in uniform. In order to adequately 
assert the dignity of France, these three officers drove up in a 
two-horsed phzeton, and dismounted at the gate. The rest of us 
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crossed the river in humble sampans, and ignominiously walked 
to the spot. As the day was sweltering, and the sun very powerful, 
we all of us wore white pith hats, or “solar topees,” as they are 
called in the East. We looked, I thought, like a funeral procession 
as we marched silently up the spacious yard between rows of 
gaily caparisoned elephants and cavaliers. In front of these stood 
the civil and military officials, drawn up in two lines, the civil on 
the east side and the military on the west. All the higher officers, 
civil and military, wore the thick white-soled top-boots used at 
the Chinese Court, except that the uppers, instead of being of 
black velvet or silk, were made of some glazed material, having 
a greenish tint. The prevailing hues of the silk robes, which were 
exceedingly handsome, and richly ornamented with breast-plates 
and back-plates, were green, blue, and purple; only the princes 
of the blood wore crimson. The head-covering of all was the 
sha-mao, or black “gauze cap” of the Chinese Ming dynasty, as 
still worn at the Corean Courgwith the characteristic wings, or flaps, 
at each side. All the native officials, except the regents and the 
princes of the blood, remained in the yard, where a_bariier 
divided off the higher ranks from the lower ; the dress of these latter 
was much plainer, and instead of a winged cap they wore a turban 
somewhat in Burmese fashion. Perhaps there would have been 500 
or 600 officials in all, and the distance separating the civil from the 
military was exactly the breadth of the great hall in which the 
Emperor sat awaiting us, say about thirty-five yards. We Europeans, 
in our mighty independence, marched right up the noble flight of 
marble steps at the farther end of the yard, and there found our- 
selves under the broad eaves of a very handsome pavilion; here we 
took off our hats, and as soon as our eyes had recovered from the 
effects of the glare outside, perceived, in the centre of the rear por- 
tion of the hall, a golden throne standing upon a dais. On this 
throne sat the Emperor, a pleasant, bright, healthy-looking lad, who 
did not appear more than ten years of age. He was not squatting in 
Manchu fashion, but sat with his legs wide apart, and bent at the 
knees in correct old Chinese style. Of course he wore the imperial 
yellow, embroidered with the orthodox blue dragons ; his blue satin 
boots were ornamented with gold griffins, and his head-dress differed 
in no way, so far as I could see, from that of his ministers. He 
deferentially held in his two hands the ivory court “tablet” of 
ancient China, and I noticed that when he made his speech he 
evidently read it off from a small document he had slily concealed 
behind the tablet. Naturally the expression of his face was boyish 
and timid in the presence of so many ferocious foreigners, and with 
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the consciousness that his tenure of the throne was as precarious as 
that of his six predecessors had been. During the whole function 
four mutes or eunuchs, one stationed at the foot of each corner of 
the dais, slowly fanned the Emperor in turn ; this must, I think, be 
in imitation of Siamese court customs, for the Chinese climate 
hardly requires a fan in the shade, nor have I ever heard of their use, 
at least on this enormous scale, at the Manchu court. Behind the 
dais stood the rest of the eunuchs and personal attendants; no 
other Annamese were allowed inside, with the exception of the 
princes and regents, and even they only stood under the eaves. We 
foreigners arranged ourselves as we chose in two rows on each side 
of the throne, and at a distance of ten yards from it. The Resident- 
Superior advanced to a small table standing in front of the Emperor, 
and delivered a short address in French containing the usual diplo- 
matic compliments ; this was rendered into Chinese (pronounced in 
local fashion) by an interpreter on the Emperor’s left, and his 
Majesty replied in Chinese, with a firm, clear voice. A copy of his 
speech was afterwards given to me ; it contained nothing of import- 
ance, and simply paid the new year’s compliments to the ‘ Emperor” 
and “ Plenipotentiary” of France. This part of the ceremony being 
over, we all backed ourselves towards the side walls of the apartment, 
so as to give the Emperor a fair view of what was going on in the 
yard. I may mention here that the hall consisted merely of a heavy 
tiled roof in the usual Chinese palace style, supported by fifty teak 
pillars, six fect in circumference, painted a dull red, and placed at 
intervals of twenty feet from each other. All the other wood-work 
was painted the same chaste colour, except that it was here and there 
richly ornamented with blue and gold dragons or griffins. The 
pavement was quite simple—ordinary lozenge-shaped flags, covered 
in the centre with a few decent rush mats. The Chinese taste is 
quite against luxury and display in such matters. Our modern 
drawing-rooms are considered vulgar, and Chinese mandarins 
evince their want of appreciation by spitting on the carpets. 
The two rows of mandarins standing outside now closed in and 
took up positions facing the throne according to rank, as marked 
out for them by eighteen wooden stands, each inscribed with one of 
the nine degrees ; each degree is sub-divided into “principal” and 
“subordinate.” Then, headed by the six princes under the eaves, 
the whole body sank, to the solemn music of a very pretty hymn, in 
three separate movements, very slowly to their knees, knocked their 
foreheads on the ground, rose, and repeated this complicated motion 
nine times, each “ round” taking fully one minute. Nothing could 
exceed the impressiveness and dignity of this long ceremony, which 
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lasted quite ten minutes, and emotionally absorbed the full attention 
of our eyes and ears at once. There was, moreover, a touch of 
sadness in the spectacle of a venerable empire falling to decay, and 
yet conscientiously performing its last duties to a puppet monarch in 
the presence of the dreaded conqueror. The Emperor did not move 
a single muscle during the whole proceeding. 

When the hymn of adoration was over, the President of the 
Ritual Office advanced from his place in the yard, mounted the 
steps on the east side, and advanced to a small table covered with 
yellow cloth near the eaves, but in front of the throne. Taking a 
packet covered with red cloth from another table covered with 
orange cloth to the east of the yellow table, he knelt down before 
the yellow table, and with great show of awe deposited the red 
packet upon it. I did not know what this meant at the time, but 
my hospitable friend with the pretty children subsequently explained 
to me that the packet contained the formal New Year’s congratula- 
tions in writing. In China high officials are punishable, unless they 
send up their complimentary addresses punctually at certain seasons. 
The President retired backwards to his former position, and then 
another officer in the yard advanced to the foot of the marble steps 
outside, knelt down, and sang a sort of congratulatory ode in a 
twangy, but not by any means unpleasant or ridiculous tone of voice. 
This closed the ceremony. The Emperor rose, bowed slightly to 
the Resident-Superior, descended to the left, and was escorted by his 
eunuchs to the private apartments behind. 

I was exceedingly surprised to find so much decorum and dignity 
at the Annamese Court. Being a slavish imitation of the Chinese, 
it would naturally have been thought proportionately inferior, and as 
there is always a “ tag-rag and bobtail ” touch in Chinese ceremonies, 
imperial or otherwise—at least, such as Europeans have been able to 
see in the streets of Peking, or the provincial capitals—a minor state 
with less money at its command might have been supposed to 
exaggerate these defects. But itwasnot so. The boastful, bullying, 
noisy, blatant, and conceited Chinese airs were as entirely absent as 
the dirty linen, dirty nails, and expectorations which often charac- 
terise the highest celestial officials ; there was a touching modesty, 
gentleness, and refinement about the whole function which left upon 
me a very favourable, though rather sad, impression. 

I saw many other things of interest in Hué¢, and also in other 
parts of Annam, Tonquin, Siam, and Cambedia; but I will treat of 
these on a future occasion. 

EDWARD H. PARKER. 





ON 
JOURNALISTIC RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE occupation of a high position in this world must inevitably 
carry with it the onus of serious responsibility. The 
personality of a corporate body is not exempt from this law of 
consequence any more than the individual ; and that which rules the 
one and the other, also holds dominion over those loosely knit aggrega- 
tions of men that gather around the loadstone of a common object 
in life. It is thus that there comes to the producers of the “ written 
word,” whom the world knows as the English press, together 
with position and position’s emoluments, a responsibility which 
extends from the present backwards into the past, and also for- 
wards into the future. The press may be called upon for an 
accurate reproduction in words of the past ; for a highly finished 
photograph of the circumstances of the present ; or may be, for a 
discreet and intelligent sketch of the probable future. In the first 
and second instances the essence of its responsibility will flow towards, 
and rest, upon its accuracy ; but in the third instance its responsibility 
will be limited in a great measure to righteousness of intention. 
Responsibility, however, has limits. And as the individual is 
answerable to his fellow men, as well as to his own conscience, for 
that which he may do and write, so it comes about that an aggrega- 
tion of men pursuing a common object, like the English press, is 
subject to that narrower though ofttimes more highly coloured 
responsibility which assumes that there is a self as well as a public. 
The editor looks to the proprietor, the proprietor looks to the balance 
sheet ; and it is the balance sheet of a journal that eventually limits, 
and that should limit within the bounds of a high commercial morality, 
the journalistic responsibility for the soundness of wares supplied to 
the public. ‘ For money received, value given,” is no bad principle 
to work under in these days of fierce competition. Nor does it argue 
a pause in evolutionary improvement ; there are too many presses 
at work for old-fashioned produce to pay its producers. That which 
is bright and smart, will only be bright and smart till the coming of 
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something brighter and smarter. And then, in editorial opinion, is 
the time to turn the page to popular demand. 

If the public were to consider the personality of their editors, 
they would doubtless be astonished to find that in nine cases out of 
ten the editor is to them a shadow without a name. Of the tenth, 
they are perhaps acquainted with his name, and even beyond—that 
he is a politician holding such and such views. Yet the editor is 
the executive force that gives character toa journal. He it is who, 
day by day, forms and leads their opinions for good or ill. He it is 
who gives them fact, and assumes the greater responsibility of com- 
menting upon it. Such a broad rather then narrow editorial 
anonymity is to be deplored, for, concealed midst the shadows of 
public heedlessness, editorial responsibility loses lustre. That the 
editor is known to the few, that he may be known to the many on 
inquiry, has not as yct embodied him to the public gaze. Possibly, 
it remains for the ‘‘ New Journalism ” in the fulness of time to include 
with its “signed” articles a rare but weighty editorial address. And 
by such profession of journalistic creed would the public be enabled 
to judge more accurately on its merits the mental pabulum offered to 
them day by day, and week by week. The smartness that inclines to 
run towards vulgarity of phrase and thought would exhibit its bias, 
and give alarm to the supporters of pure English and wholesome 
reflection. The license that with time must degenerate into lubricity 
of print and tale, would give its unconscious warning to those who 
would otherwise step down the ladder of purity upon rungs so closely 
set as tocause no fear. Whilst, finally, the independent editor, work- 
ing to his conscientious view of the public weal, would gather honour 
to his name—honour that would bring power and the rewards of 
power. Ofatruth, there are but few editors who exhibit the courage 
of their convictions behind the veil of the partial anonymity which 
now prevails. A while back, and a remarkable proof occurred in 
support of this assertion, when a solitary evening paper—an exemplar 
to the whole English press—refused to report the unsavoury details 
of a notorious trial. It was garbage in which the editor would nct 
trafiic. And to his name should be the credit of acting where others 
only shrugged their shoulders in deprecation, as they drew in the 
pence of a public which, like a child, at times requires protection 
from itself. 

In character, whether pertaining to man or journal, it is the 
salient points that primarily arrest the attention and determine the 
judgment towards approval or disapproval. Hence, a public buys 
a paper for its speciality of politics, literature, science, the arts, or 
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some one of the various class allurements. It becomes a regular 
subscriber to such journal, and, so to say, seeks its company, with 
the very frequent result of coming into close touch with the sub- 
sidiary characteristics of the journal. Such a friendship or acquaintance 
leaves a mark upon the public, yclept press influence. It has been 
urged of late that the political influence of the press is decadent, 
that it converts antagonistic opinion but rarely. There should be 
an extensive measure of truth in this view, when columns of the 
press are devoted to the chronicling, @ Ja Grecgue moderne, of poli- 
tical personalities and parliamentary buffooneries—and this to the 
exclusion of healthier matter. Nevertheless, the politics of a journal 
do determine a large public to purchase in the first instance, and so 
far the politics of a journal are perhaps paramount. But with the 
journal held in hand, its minor characteristics develop a power out 
of all proportion to their projection. And the germ of this 
strength resides in the virtue of the Avzzted word—a virtue illustrated 
in the coarsest of colouring by the following anecdote from real 
life : 

He was a gardener, and had just read Gulliver’s Travels, “Is 
it true?” said he. “TI say it is, ’cos it’s printed ; but my wife says it 
ain’t.” It was explained that it was Dean Swift who had written the 
work in question ; but that the Yahoos had had no corporate exist- 
ence outside satire. “Then, what a liar that Dean must have been,” 
said the gardener, with conviction. 

Allowance having been made for the vivid realism of Swift and 
for the illiteracy of the gardener, this anecdote still has point with 
reference to the public. For the authority inherent in the printed 
word appeals to each and every public through their own particular 
journal. And the literate who would be sceptical as to the veracity 
of that which he would designate as a “rag,” yet preserves faith in 
the daily paper or weekly review. Hence it comes about that 
the attention which is paid to press utterance invests with importance 
even the commonest subject so soon as it is handled by the journalist. 
It is not always that the journalist himself realises this ; familiarity 
blunts his perceptions. He spices a paragraph reporting some crime 
with a sensational condiment, thereby rendering the crime more 
pungently notorious. It is borne out of sight on the wings of his 
journal, but it comes to ground. Should the journalist feel a responsi- 
bility for the past as he writes the headline “ Epidemic of Crime” to 
a future series of paragraphs ? 

Even the short story, so often a minor feature of the journal 
nowadays, may possess an educating or debasing influence beyord 
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its fictile value for amusement. It may suggest as well as narrate ; it 
may be superbly English in its virility of sentiment, or bastardly 
French in its approximation towards the unclean of the boulevards. 
In fine, it may live to the tone of the journal in which it appears. 
There are periods when the thinking power of two great nations 
is centred upon their mutual attitude towards each other, in presence 
of diplomatic complications that require but little encouragement to 
run to the seed of hatred and all uncharitableness. Under such 
circumstances the responsibility of the press of either country towards 
the righteousness of truth is very great, and it becomes a duty, upon 
the fulfilment of which may depend the lives of thousands, to weigh 
and ponder carefully the effect of comment upon the facts that are 
brought to public notice. It should bethink itself that written words 
sway the multitude to good or evil temper ; and that the voices of 
those who can “ read between the lines,” who can think broadly and 
charitably, may easily be lost in the furious outcry of poiitical “party” 
as it gathers up the quotation that had been better left unquoted. 
Beneath the dropsical potentiality of the lowering war cloud, the 
foreign correspondent should write with discretion. And if ever, it 
is then that he and his journal behind him should refuse to pander 
to that craving for unhealthy excitement which burns in the breast 
of the home-keeping “ Jingo.” Nor need this line of conduct 
necessarily entail the loss of “ Jingoistic ” custom to the clever press- 
man who knows his business, through its most delicate ramifications. 
There is a policy which is capable of diverting the inconvenient 
attention of a public from its object by interesting it in another. Itisa 
policy of “ trail the red herring across the scent,” and it is not unknown 
to a journalist of parts, or even to a Government when in difficulties. 
To define it further would be a work of superfluity ; forthe beneficence 
of a counter-irritant is generally understood in these days of a widely 
diffused intelligence. 
But to concentrate attention, again, more especially upon the 
English press. In any broad comparison between it and its neigh- 
-bours upon the Continent, near and distant, the observer cannot 
fail to be struck with the amount of “copy” that the English public 
contributes to its own journals, as contrasted with that sent in by 
the French, Germans, Italians, Russians, or Greeks to their respec- 
tive organs. Of a truth, the columns and paragraphs devoted to 
public correspondence in England may be said to contain an 
epitome of the contents of the journals themselves. Politics, litera- 
ture, science, and the arts—nothing is too great or too trivial for the 
Engliskman to write upon, and, in rare cases, it would even appear 
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that his confidence in his press is as that of ason for his mother. 
It comes not within the scope of this article to inquire meteoro- 
logically into the causes which induce the gale of English popular 
opinion to blow so steadily and in such volume into its journals, 
while the foreigners’ remains stagnant around its press. It is 
sufficient to note the fact, and proceed forthwith to examine the 
peculiar responsibility which is thus brought home to the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the English editor. He opens a letter 
which craves insertion from an unknown correspondent ; it is of 
the pith of his responsibility, the letter being in good faith, that he 
should judge it upon its merits, as it affects the public weal and his 
journal’s requirements. And the greater the inherent force of the 
Ictter, the greater his responsibility towards an insertion or an exclu- 
sion. Should his judgment err, or his prejudice bias, he commits 
journalistic crime towards the English public which hands him its 
pence as representing a free press, that is, free in the sense of an 
equality of fair play. That he should permit himself to weigh the 
signature attached to the letter can only be justifiable on those very 
especial occasions when it is a naturally powerful corollary to the 
communication under which it appears. Whilst amidst a super- 
fluity of the public’s copy embodying perhaps some “ question of the 
day,” he must select that which is the best, as judged by the light of 
literature, good taste, and all those qualities included above in the 
word “merit.” He must also be prepared to apply the closure to 
discussion, when the impartial balance of his judgment discriminates 
that a decision has been arrived at. 

There are occasions when the requirements of a journal may in- 
duce its editor to appear anonymously in the columns devoted to 
expression of public opinion. He may even initiate a correspon- 
dence (during the dull season, more markedly) to some beat of the 
public pulse, which warns his delicate journalistic perception of a 
dormant interest that may be exploited to advantage. It may be a 
freak of fashion er any other bagatelle; and he may gather in 
the contributions of “Little Tommy, aged 8, and Margaret Matilda 
Bromham Bowarrop, aged 7}.” He is justified in so doing upon the 
principle that a public should be taught to appreciate its own 
weaknesses, fads, and follies, as well as an individual; the more 
especially when such action tends to run up a circulation. 

There is an influence within the body aggregate of the press that 
makes for good and also for evil. It is recognised of the public 
under the words “Press competition.” Without it, journalistic 
growth towards the more perfect would cease, to the infinite loss 
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of all conditions of men ; whilst with it, especially when it becomes 
excessive, there must ever accompany that form of corruption which 
endeavours to avoid its pressure by means progressively illicit to the 
point of actual crime. In journalism, as subjected to the fierce com- 
petition which obtains nowadays, it is somewhat difficult to trace the 
moral cleavage betwixt right and wrong. It is a fine line, a very fine 
line, and the law of the land which had, and has, nought to say to 
the establishment of Zterary competitions which stultify themselves 
in the fierce grasp of the tempted public to that which is equivalent 
to chance, has yet crushed firmly out of being the “ word competi- 
tion.” Possibly there is a significance in the fact that at no period, 
including the present, has the aristocracy of the English press sought 
to push its circulation by means other than those which pertain to 
pure journalism as it advances along the lines of literary and artistic 
merit : the great dailies have not insured, and do not insure, their 
publics against contingent accident, nor do the Reviews tout for 
custom upon any system of coupon whatever. But is this omission 
due to principle or convenience? And if to principle, why should 
the highest commercial morality of the press ban from its presence 
that tendency to deal in all things to all men which is typified ex- 
tensively in other trade circles, by the “ stores,” and emporiums, or— 
upon a lower plane of trade—by the presence of the red herring upon 
the grocer’s counter? Is it that the greater press has a keener— 
because more intellectual—conscience towards commercial legality ? 

Also it may well be perpended, whether a certain class of journals 
can claim to live honestly when supported entirely by scissors and 
paste. They are parasites, excerpt-suckers from the press; and 
though they acknowledge in italics their parasitic nature, the author 
does not see the colour of the money they take from the public hand. 
They utilise him, and of his best ; but they do not pay him, they do 
not even publish his signature to the advantage of his reputaticn. 
And the public support them for the sound merit of their wares. But 
should it do so? 

An influence of competition within the journalistic body towards 
corruption is sufficiently serious of itself to make it a cause for deep 
anxiety that it should be accentuated from without by the keen 
struggle for life which is waged on all sides. When the public 
advertisement sheet, that which should merely be the appendix of 
journalism, becomes, as it is in many cases, the chief factor of the 
journalistic balance sheet, it should be examined as to the importance 
which it certainly assumes in the eyes of the journalist. It exists by 
the inherent vigour of its own supply, and the fact of such existence 
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is not to be carped at, but it should be regulated to that form of 
commercial honesty which offers in good faith a sound article to the 
public. In brief, it is the respectable advertisement that should be 
inserted by the respectable editor—and inserted as an advertisement. 
That he should accept payment for its insertion is business—good 
business ; but that he should “puff” it by an inspired article for 
which he has received interested payment is a form of journalistic 
crime such as was rife amongst the French press before the outbreak 
of the Panama scandal, and is to degrade the press with its influence 
to the position of an unscrupulous tout. Withal, the temptation is 
great : on the one hand, perhaps the struggling journalist hungering 
for a circulation that will pay or an advertisement that will help to 
pay ; on the other, perhaps the unscrupulous companymonger with 
a bag of sovereigns dishonestly filched from an innocent or ignorant 
public. It is a position that leads to what has been termed a “ dry- 
rot” of the press. And here is a quotation from the Pa// Mall 
Gazette of August 23, 1895 (a journal with the courage of its con- 
victions), which in this connection is well worthy of perusal : 


MINING PUFFs. 


It is not so very long since that we raised a warning voice against the in- 
spired paragraphs setting forth the advantages of certain mining companies which 
appear in the columns of some weaker brethren, financial and otherwise. Some 
of the Sunday papers appear to have become the most heinous offenders of all, 
and we print the following letter as a sample of those we are constantly 
receiving : 

‘© To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 

““Str,—As showing the value of financial information appearing in the 
columns of certain Sunday papers, I think the enclosed paragraphs may be worth 
your attention. The insertion of such inspired puffs is, to my way of thinking, 
little short of criminal. It is small wonder the thinking public smile when they 
hear so much said about the English press being free from corruption. 

** Faithfully yours, 
“41 Gloucester Road, Finsbury Park, N. “<j. EB. Maus. 
“ August 18.” 


It must be again pointed out that there has sprung up an organised system 
among us under which editorial comment as to these companies is sold for pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The recommendation to purchase shares is not written in 
the editorial room of the paper in which it appears, but is written by the officials 
of the companies, who pay for its insertion not as an advertisement but as 
editorial comment. It is not very difficult for the intelligent reader to discriminate 
between the genuine comment and the paid puff. Let him take two or three of 
the Sunday papers, and he will see exactly the same sentiments expressed in 
detail about exactly the same mines. He will be struck with the coincidence, 
will be convinced that the advice must have emanated from the same interested 
source, the company itself, although appearing in rival papers, and will hold 
aloof in future both from the mining company to which such methods are 
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necessary, and from the financial advice of the paper. For his further informa- 
tion it may be stated that these puffs are often given as culled from some other 
journal, generally some lower class financial paper, upon whose name is placed, 
as it were, the responsibility. Let him know that it is not the practice of the 
journals to quote in this way unless they are paid for what is really a mere 
advertisement, although it appears as editorial advice. 


Surely this quotation is most unsatisfactory reading. But it is 
not a singular quotation ; the warning! which it conveys peeps out 
through the veiled language of other journals, now here, now 
there. It will be observed that the Pa// Mall Gazette remarks 
“upon whose name is placed, as it were, the responsibility.” A 
very indefinite responsibility this ; it will not answer to a summons 
of the public, as would the single voice of a signed financial 
article. Nor will it embody to the public those who contribute 
financial papers to this, that, and the other journal from one well of 
information, whose waters may be pure or poisonous, as the casc 
may be. 

It remains for the New Journalism to supply the public with the 
names of its financial contributors and censors ; and by so doing, 
to sift in the light of open day the pure from the impure. It should 
be claimed of the financial journalist that he should have a reputable 
past, that he should possess the clear crystal of an honourable name, 
before he is entitled to either criticise the present or prognosticate 
the future ; and this with all due deference to the many nameless 
ones of honour, who ave kept themselves pure amidst a fierce 
temptation. 

The attitude of the press as it faces finance is not satisfactory. 
It indulges in a nervous change of position, which is not assuring. 
It mumbles when it should speak out, it speaks out when the time 
for speech is past. The while with following breaths it claims to be 
able to influence the public for the public good, it pleads that the 
public is beyond its control. 

In support of these assertions let a few facts be considered, with 
a resultant profit of instruction and reproof, where reproof is due. 
Let the facts be valued at several millions sterling, and let them be 
called—well, say the English investments in the Argentine Republic. 
Now, Rome was not built in a day, nor did all this English wealth 
find its way to Argentina in a balloon. No! it was puffed there, but 

1 Company Prospectus Advertising.—It needs a newspaper conducted with 
something more than courage to speak out boldly, in times like these, upon the 
vexed question of company advertisements. We thercfore give to the Zconomist 


all praise for being one of the first to throw the light of truthfulness and honesty 
upon such a subject. —From the Saturday Review, March 21, 1896. 
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upon a financial zeroplane, which, moving by fits and starts, was yet 
all the way well within ken of the English press. It was under 
these circumstances that the press did—what? Tested Argentina’s 
past and present resources by the intelligence and acumen of 
numerous special correspondents? Limned in upon the best paper 
the features of the rogues and rascals who, scum-like, were floating 
within reach of an ordinarily observant eye? Provided character- 
sketches with strong and true local colouring? ‘Ticketed this with 
a warning notice—and damned that with a black mark ? 

By no means! The press was suffering from a suppression of 
common sense, with complications of unnatural laziness and con- 
traction of the purse strings. A very sad state of things, which 
brought in its train a doctor’s bill that the English public is now 
discharging with the aid of the most rigid economy. 

And of the future the press did—what? Was its righteousness 
of intention limited to the development of the second-hand sketches 
that were supplied by interested parties? Did it pass by the future 
of the millions in Argentina in favour of the thousands in some 
petty State in Europe? Did it seek to cut down travelling expenses 
by staying at home ? 

These are questions of the present, the past, and the future. 
And the press and its public may well consider them to their respec- 
tive definitions of journalistic responsibility ; it being borne in mind 
that it is the province of light to illumine, but pass it through a 
medium, and that the medium becomes responsible for the resultant 

ray. 
. NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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LUGH. 


T was in July, 1890, that Captain Bottego was sitting at the Mili- 

tary Club in Massowah with the Governor and several officers, 

among whom was Colonel Arighi, who has since lost his life at the 
disastrous battle of Adowah. 

The Governor of Massowah, then General Gaudolfi, was speaking 
of the advantage of an exploration of that part of East Africa, placed 
under the political influence of Italy, before any point was determined 
on as being likely to repay the trouble and money spent upon it. 
Captain Bodttego soon after went to join his battery at Asmara, and, 
while residing there for three months, formed a project of explora- 
tion to the valley of the Juba and its affluents, which he afterwards 
presented to the Governor, who approved of it. Bdttego also received 
the support of General Baratieri, then at Keren, who, on going to 
Italy, introduced Bottego to the Italian Geographical Society, under 
whose auspices the expedition was afterwards carried out successfully. 

In a large volume! compiled from the captain’s own diaries, 
and from the notes of his companion, Captain Grixoni, the parti- 
culars of the exploration are related. The style of the work is 
simple, scarcely altered from the hurried entries in the diaries, and 
the repetitions from day to day of pretty much the same incidents of 
African travel, fights with natives, &c., result in something like 
monotony for the general reader ; but the scientific observations, 
and the plans, maps, and illustrations render the book a valuable 
addition to the knowledge of Africa. 

The fact that Captain Bottego has again reached Lugh, and that 
he is just now lost sight of in the midst of the Dark Continent, give 
a special interest to the sketch of that hitherto unknown African 
town which is situated on the Ganana-Doria river, in Somalia, or 
Somali-land. Until the expedition mentioned above, Lugh was 
unknown to the civilised world. It is a market-town, into which 
flow the products of Bora, Eastern Somalia, Jamjam, and the Arussi 
country. 

It isa place of great importance to the Italian protectorate in 

1 J] Giuba esplorato, di Vittorio Bottego. Rome: Loescher & Co., 1895. 
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Benadir. Captain Bottego obtained many curious particulars about 
the past history of the district from the present Sultan, and from his 
secretary, Mohammed Urkei ; also from the old inhabitants. 

Tradition says that Lugh was founded by the Arabs a few cen- 
turies ago. The throne is hereditary in the male line; the sur- 
rounding tribes recognise the authority of the Sultan, who, however, 
before he can ‘make war, or institute new laws, must consult the 
chiefs of the subordinate tribes. 

The inhabitants of Lugh itself are divided into six tribes, and the 
royal family belongs to the one called Amin. The name of “ Lugh” 
means a place which can only be entered from one point, and, in 
fact, the town is situated on a long tongue of land stretching into a 
curve of the river. The little peninsula, the soil of which has a 
reddish-grey colour, is closed in on the land side by a wall some 
ten feet high in which is a single gate; this is shut at sunset and 
secured by a wooden bar and two beams. At dawn it is ‘reopened, 
and when open a loaded camel can just pass through. The aspect 
of the place is bare, though some miles to the east is a chain of 
hills clothed with mimosas and acacias. 

Lugh has been burnt down more than once, for the inhabitants 
cook their food in their inflammable huts or in the adjacent yard, 
and a gust of wind is sufficient to kindle a conflagration. The huts 
resemble other African dwellings, and are divided into rooms by 
skins hungin the centre. The walls are decorated with wooden tablets 
inscribed with verses from the Koran. Each hut has a yard surrounded 
by a palisade marking out the extent of space belonging to the 
owner, and in this space are kept some cows and asses, which are 
exchanged every fortnight for others from the pastures many miles 
away. So many caravans arrive at Lugh that the ground near the 
town is trampled bare of grass. The principal street is formed of 
the houses of the merchants, and is a bazaar. There are, besides, 
public shambles, a cattle market surrounded by palm-trees, several 
mosques, a school, and a cemetery. 

The population is mixed of Somalis, Galla, and Suaheli slaves, 
and a certain number of a mixed breed of Somali and Arab who carry 
on commerce with the coast. With the exception of the slaves, the 
population, which numbers about 3,000, are Mohammedans, 
The climate is very healthy. The Sultan, Ali Hassan Nur, 
now above eighty years of age, is tall and fat. He walks in a 
bent position with the aid of a stick. His great age renders 
him dependent on his council, but he is very proud and still 
shows a will of his own. All day long he gives audience to various 
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persons, transacting business, and talking incessantly. He never 
omits the prayers prescribed by the Koran, and strictly observes all 
fasts. He was found by Captain Bottego to be a good, just, and 
generous man, and is beloved and respected by his subjects. Every 
year he gives a large quantity of dourah to the poor, and every month 
new clothing to the tribe which is worst off. When he ascended the 
throne he was in his twenty-eighth year. His father had left him a 
small private fortune, but a realm in a very disturbed condition and 
surrounded by enemies, who prevented caravans from entering the 
town. Hassan Nur, however, soon succeeded in making peace, and 
compelling the payment of due tribute. ‘The city prospered under his 
rule. His actual fortune, when Captain Bottego was his guest, 
consisted of 10,000 dollars, with which he traded in ivory ; 230 slaves 
employed in cultivating dourah and guarding the cattle ; 1,000 head 
of sheep and goats, 150 camels, and 150 cows and bulls. The 
cattle are kept on the mountain pastures under the care of the Sultan’s 
son, Mohammed Ali. Besides tribute from the neighbouring tribes, 
the Sultan raises taxes on caravans and on commerce. He employs 
all his profits in maintaining his family, giving alms to the poor, and 
feeding any prisoners in whom he is specially interested. A modern 
patriarch the old King seems to be. His secretary, a man named 
Urkei, is some forty-five years old, and a perfect type of a Somali. 
He reads, writes and speaks Arabic, studies the Koran, has read an 
Arabic translation of the “Thousand and One Nights,” and is also 
acquainted with the Galla and Suaheli tongues, and of course his 
native Somali. He has travelled in the interior and even seawards 
to Zanzibar. He deals in slaves and ivory, is of a courteous disposi- 
tion, and stayed with Captain Bottego one month, giving the Italian 
traveller important information. The Sultan inhabits a hut like all 
the others, and leads an active and regular life. He rises early, takes 
coffee with his family, and then retires to an opposite hut to meet his 
secretary and transact State affairs. 

His chief wife, Fatma, is the mother of Mohammed, the shepherd 
and crown prince. She reigns supreme in the heart of her husband, 
and suffers none of his other wives inherhut. Sheis nearly seventy 
years of age, but appears to be only forty, so strong is she and so 
erect in figure. Her teeth are also fine and dazzlingly white. 
Whether her hair be grey cannot be seen, for it is covered, according 
to the custom of the country, with a piece of linen or of black silk, 
which on holidays is bound by a gold circlet. Fatma is very fond 
of ornaments, of which she possesses a large quantity, especially 
necklaces. Captain Bdttego once counted fourteen earrings depend- 
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ing from her ears, and innumerable necklaces round her throat, but 
even then the venerable empress complained that their weight pre- 
vented her from wearing a still larger number. In spite of her 
vanity, Fatma is an admirable housekeeper. She rises before dawn, 
dispenses the food for the slaves, prepares coffee for her own family, 
sweeps the royal hut, orders dinner, and superintends its preparation. 
At meals she serves out the portions to her husband and the rest of 
the family. At about three o’clock she receives her friends at a 
kind of African “ afternoon tea ”--that is, her hut is filled with lady 
visitors, among whom are passed round vases of perfumes and 
burning incense, which are inhaled with rapture. When the 
empress does not “receive” herself, she goes at the same hour to 
pay visits. She is a strict Mussulman, and did not admire what 
Captain Bodttego told her of the Christian religion. 

The life of the people of Lugh is highly conservative and rather 
monotonous. Women about to become mothers are not expected 
to do hard work, though they continue cheerfully to superintend 
domestic affairs. No particular ceremonies celebrate a birth ; the 
mother is attended by a midwife, The new-born child is named 
by his father, but no festivity or religious rites accompany its 
entrance into the world. The mother remains in retirement for 
forty days, only receiving women friends, and her male visitors stand 
on the threshold of the hut while inquiring after her health. 

Young unmarried people of both sexes mix freely together. Boys 
usually go naked till seven years of age. The men wear a kind of 
white fringed toga, which they fold gracefully around them. They 
go bareheaded, and, if the sun scorches, draw a corner of the toga 
over their heads. The priests wear turbans, which other men only 
assume on their wedding-day. Most of the people wear light leather 
sandals, exchanging them for wooden shoes in rainy weather. Under 
the toga they wear a belt into which knives are stuck ; when they 
fight they cast off the toga altogether. The women wear a single 
long piece of cloth, which they arrange with such art that they 
seem to be clad in a bodice and petticoat. They show their 
faces freely, never wearing veils. Unmarried women wear their 
hair in long tresses, but when married cover their locks closely with 
a kerchief or blue net folded many times so as to hide the hair com- 
pletely. Their sandals are slighter and more graceful in shape than 
those of the men. At the great religious festivals, each husband 
gives new robes to his wives. The men wear but few ornaments : 
an amulet or a few armlets and bracelets. Some wear their hair 
long, and then bind it up with wooden skewers. Almost all wear 
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the Mohammedan rosary round their necks, to which they hang a 
pair of pincers for extracting hairs, and a small comb. They are 
fully armed with spear, sword, and shield. The Gabahins, who are 
said to be the primitive inhabitants of Lugh, go armed with bows 
and poisoned arrows, and some Somalis also use those weapons. 

The women are very fond of ornaments, and wear silver and other 
necklaces in great quantities. 

The Lugh babies scarcely ever cry. They play about, and even 
when older are entirely idle, and arrive at puberty without the slightest 
intellectual or moral education. Very rich parents, however, cause 
their children to be taught to write and read the Koran. It may 
be mentioned here that ink in Lugh is made with charcoal dust 
and milk. 

Ambitious young men study the Koran with a view to becom- 
ing priests, their fathers giving them full liberty of choice. But 
it is usually considered an honour to have a priest in the family. 
On holidays the Koran is read aloud to the assembled family 
by a priest, and in this way the most intelligent members acquire 
a superficial education. The women, rich and poor, live in com- 
plete intellectual ignorance. ‘They think it ridiculous and unfitting 
to their sex to know how to read and write, and have a proverb: 
“Women have no brains, and are created for love.” 

The men marry at ten years of age and upward, and are con- 
sidered quite old at thirty. They live with their father till he 
dies, and generally follow the same occupation. By degrees they 
become their father’s partners, but give him all their earnings, 
for he undertakes the maintenance of the whole complex family. 
The married sons can only carry on a separate business with the 
fortune of their wives, who remain absolute mistresses of it. In 
case of separation of husband and wife, the latter’s fortune must 
be restored to her, only the profits made by it being divided. 
But the Lughs know nothing of married felicity in the European 
sense of the word. Their rule is, Live and let live. When the 
honeymoon is over the husband cares very little for his wife, and 
the wife cares nothing at all about her husband. They live in 
the peace of mutual indifference. When they wish to separate they 
arrange their financial affairs and part good friends. But some- 
times, after a while, they reunite. 

The love of children is very little pronounced. The mother 
loves her babe as an animal its little one. She nurses, feeds it, 
protects it as long as necessary, and then leaves it to its own 
devices. 
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The Somalis, and in general all the populations of these regions, 
are not subject to illness, and can endure great fatigue. Those who 
succumb to sickness are usually the victims of their own doctors, 
who are very superstitious, and make use of charms. For headache 
they resort to blood-letting, which indeed is regularly undergone once 
amonth. When a person dies his nurses run into the town scream- 
ing, casting dust on their heads, and falling to the ground as if 
overcome with grief. Their cries attract the neighbours, who rush 
to the hut of the dead man, whiie the bearers of the evil tidings pro- 
ceed to another quarter to repeat their lamentations. Meanwhile, 
two of the nearest relatives attend to the corpse, which is washed 
three times and dried with cloths, which are then thrown away. It is 
finally folded in three togas, the quality of which differs according to 
the wealth of the deceased. The corpse is then placed on a bier, and 
covered with a red cloth, to wait for the grave to be dug. Then a 
funeral procession of male relatives and friends is formed, and 
they carry away the bier at the top of their speed, muttering 
prayers. The grave is more or less deep, according to the rank 
of the deceased. On one side is a niche, before which the corpse 
is deposited while a priest intones a chant. Then the red covering 
is removed, and the corpse is deposited in the niche, lying on one 
side with the knees bent. The priest then gets into the grave, and 
makes four balls of damp earth, and places them close around the 
body, which operation is supposed to prevent it from slipping. 
The niche is then closed with small sticks and stones, and the 
whole grave rapidly filled up to the chanting of prayers. The 
ceremony ends with a funeral feast at the hut of the dead man, 
dancing and singing being kept up for several days. 

When a woman dies the corpse is prepared for interment and 
accompanied to the grave by women alone. The Lughs have a great 
many improvisatort, who sing on such occasions, or at public and 
private festivals. At funerals they chant the praise of the dead, and 
those present repeat the end of every strophe like a ritornello. 

The Lughs believe in the Evil Eye, against which they use many 
charms. They are a frugal people, rarely eat meat, and live principally 
on dourah, milk and butter. In the morning they take coffee, at 
noon ground dourah stewed in milk, at four o’clock coffee again, 
mixed with butter, and at supper-time, dourah with milk, or a special 
kind of bread made of that cereal. Milk is drunk at every meal 
like water. The way coffee is prepared with butter is very curious. 
The coffee is first roasted, and is then put into liquefied butter, and 
milk and honey added. On the march this food is partaken of from 
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one dish, but before taking his share, each person pours a little of the 
butter into the hollow of his hand, and anoints with it his face, 
breast, arms, and legs. Then the dish goes the round. At home 
the mistress of the house pours out the several portions into dishes 
after the preliminary anointing has taken place. 

Except on solemn occasions, when each family slaughters animals 
for its own use, meat is bought at the public shambles. Milk is 
churned by being put into sheep-skins, which are then squeezed and 
shaken about by women till the butter comes. It is then left to 
settle, and the butter-milk is removed; the butter is then heated 
over a fire to make it keep better, while the butter-milk is drunk. 
Every day each individual consumes about a pound of butter. Most 
vegetables, especially haricot beans, are beaten into a mash. 
Cucumbers are eaten raw, or boiled with dourah. 

A thick but pleasant drink is made of palm juice and honey 
mixed with milk. The Lughs are fond of fermented liquors, 
especially those which excite the senses. They smoke the narghilleh 
from infancy, and a father is quite proud when his little son begins 
to smoke. ‘Tobacco is also chewed. 

With the exception of a few old folks who have no relations, 
there are no beggars in Lugh. Those old people go about in parties, 
dancing, singing, and asking alms before the huts. 

The Lughs are very childish, and love to lie about and do nothing. 
They sleep, gossip, play, and read the Koran, while the slaves work. 
They are great liars, promise much and perform little, unless it suits 
their interest. They never contradict, but agree to everything, still 
privately sticking to their own opinion. They are very curious about 
other nations, and objects new to them are attentively examined. 
They will rob strangers, and even each other, if they are sure of not 
being found out. Even the Sultan has to be careful that his hut is 
not robbed. 

The Lughs speak a mixture of Somali and Galla, and are under- 
stood by all the populations of the coast. But they are also acquainted 
with the pure Somali language. 

They keep two kinds of slaves, the Suahelis from the coast, and 
the Gallas from the interior. The former are of the Kaffir type, who 
till the ground, and are strong and faithful. The true Bora Gallas 
are a handsome race, and comparatively light complexioned : they are 
shepherds, and very often serve their masters voluntarily, but they 
are also captured during raids. The Lughs call them their “ black 
sheep,” and the slave calls his master “father.” They are very 
familiar, and are generally well treated. They eat their meals in the 
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courtyard of the house, their mistress dealing out their rations. On 
the three religious festivals of the year, an ox or sheep is killed and 
served with abundance of milk and butter, and each slave gets a new 
toga. Those who are not Mohammedans are never forced to adopt 
that religion, but in the end are generally converted. 

The slave trade of Lugh is openly carried on in the interior, and 
secretly on the coast; there is also an active slave trade wit! 
Zanzibar and Arabia, in spite of the vigilance of European Govern- 
ments. 

Manners in Lugh may be said to be tolerably civilised. In the 
evening friends and relations meet together to converse, drink coffee, 
smoke and play games. Our dice are represented by a couple of 
shells, which are tossed in the air, and bets are made on the chance 
of both falling concave side up, or the reverse, or of falling one one 
way and the other the othcr. There is also a kind of German 
Tactics, played on a wooden board with little balls. The women, as 
has before been said, exchange afternoon calls, but they do not dress 
specially for the occasion. Besides the perfumes that are passed 
round, the hostess offers coffee, butter and sugared dourah to her 
guests. 

When two persons meet, the lowest in rank holds out his hand 
covered with a corner of his toga, then the other slightly touches it. 
When both are of equal rank, they offer their bare hands. They 
never kiss ot embrace in public, not even a child its mother. Nor 
do they ever cry for joy, fear, or pain in public, though they are 
always ready to laugh and yell like mad. 

The country round Lugh is very dry, and only along the banks of 
streams does vegetation become luxuriant. The most abundant 
products are red and white dourah, cucumbers, beans, and maize, 
and a small quantity of cotton is cultivated. Coffee is imported. 
Locusts often cause great damage. The native industries carried on 
are for home consumption. Rough cloth for the slaves and the 
poorer classes is woven of cotton brought from the coast and spun 
and dyed into rather graceful designs. Matting is manufactured from 
palm leaves, which are reduced to fine fibres, which are then braided 
with great patience. All sorts of objects are carved in wood, and the 
armourers make iron lances, knives, &c., with iron imported from the 
coast. Graceful armlets, belts, bags and other things are made with 
leather, and sewn with leather thongs. The Lughs also work in silver, 
making elegant perforated utensils, necklaces, and other things, dollar 
silver being generally used for the purpose. They also work in copper, 
brass, and tin, all the material being imported. Earthenware of all 
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Hut-building cannot be called 


kinds is manufactured in quantities. 
All the real indus- 


a profession, for each man makes his own hut. 


tries are untaxed. 
Captain Bodttego, who is just now in or near Lugh, on a scientific 


and commercial expedition, thinks that if Lugh were in the hands of 
Italy, it would be an important emporium for the products of the 
whole Bora country and of part of Eastern Somalia. 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 





AN ENGLISH MATCH FACTORY. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD, writing upon the “Sixty Years’ Reign 

of Victoria, Queen and Empress,” thus records an incident 
connected with the match industry. ‘As I returned home ”—upon the 
morning of the proclamation of Her Majesty as Queen Victoria— 
“asking a hundred questions from my nurse about kings and queens 
and the new reign, a man in the street was selling—evidently as a 
singular novelty—lucifer matches at a halfpenny apiece. He held 
up the little sticks, one at a time, and then drawing them through a 
folded piece of sand-paper, produced an instantaneous flame, to the 
intense amazement of the passers-by, and, doubtless, to his own con- 
siderable profit. On that morning, as on all mornings before, I had, 
probably on awakening from sleep, witnessed my nurse kindling the 
fire, or lighting the dressing candles, with an old-fashioned flint and 
steel, laboriously striking the wayward sparks into the smutty tinder, 
and then applying to a travelling fringe of fire the point of a splinter 
of wood dipped into brimstone, bundles of which used to be sold by 
beggars in the highways. So did we procure the sacred element 
when this reign began ; little, if at all, advanced beyond the firestick 
of the savage. But, since then, what a cheap and universal possession 
has that precious element of fire become, which, according to the 
Greek myth, Prometheus stole from the gods as the best of gifts for 
mankind, at the cost of terrible personal penalties! Among the 
countless vast advances made by civilisation generally and by 
England in particular, during the Victorian era, how rarely does any- 
body think of the enormous service rendered everywhere by the 
simple innovation of the phosphorus match, which I thus saw sold 
for a halfpenny a sample, on the Queen’s Coronation Day. £x duce 
lucellum ! There is much profitable reflection to be got out of that 
early lucifer! The principle of it was, of course, the same as that of 
the branch which chafes itself into conflagration in the dry forest, 
or even the firestick of the aboriginal—a production of flame by 
friction, that is to say, with the substitution of phosphates or 
chlorates forcarbon. But what a difference the little invention has 
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made to mankind! We were far from many vast and marvellous 
additions to the comforts of human life in those first days of the 
great reign, but among its smaller, yet most valuable, boons we all 
actually lived without the unspeakable luxury of the box of matches 
for a halfpenny.” 

It was about the year 1827 that the lucifer-match was invented, 
and a short time after this matches were being manufactured in 
Vienna, Darmstadt, Frankfort, Prague, and the United States.' 

The first thing necessary to the manufacture of wooden matches is 
duly seasoned timber, and it is quite the usual thing to find stacked at 
one time on the banks of the Lea, for conversion into lucifer-matches, 
£35,000 worth of timber. A large proportion of the wood stacked 
is white Canadian pine. This is of a very straight grain, and the 
wood best adapted to the industry. The pine wood is not allowed 
to stand for long, but is converted into matches while quite fresh, as 
the sap, not being out of it, the pores are open. 

In addition to these walls of plank timber, there are others more 
picturesque, of tree trunks. These are of aspen and poplar, and are 
mostly used in the manufacture of match boxes. 

The first process to which the wood for the manufacture of splints 
is subjected is that of planing. This cleans the surfaces, which, 
together with the edges, become soiled during the period of stack- 
ment. The surface planing is done by machinery, that of the edges 
by hand. From the planing-machine to another decisive monster 
brings us to the second process, that of sawing into regulation 
blocks. There is something of a misnomer in the word “sawing,” 
when applied to the mechanism which, in automaton fashion, flashes 
a bright steel knife through the wood brought to it, and lo! the plank 
is cut into sections. 

These larger blocks are steamed, and, while still hot and tough, 
again severed into smaller blocks, and subsequently submitted to an 
ingenious machine, possessed of a double motion, which cuts the 
wood lengthwise and crosswise into splints of the requisite thickness 
for lucifer-match making. 

Matches, like needles, are made in twos ; each splint measuring 

1 One of the earliest manufacturers of matches in this country was William 
Bryant, of Plymouth. This gentleman was the founder of the firm of Bryant & 
May, who now own one of the most important match manufactories in this 
country, turning out annually four hundred millions of boxes—in round figures, 
nearly thirty thousand millions of matches. In addition to these, about one- 
seventh of this number of safety matches is produced, and over thirty thousand 


gross of vesuvians. Then there is the small matter of nine hundred miles of 
wax vestas per day. 
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43 inches, before its dual nature is established, by the two heads 
finally imparted, and the decisive action of the descending knife upon 
its centre. The splints descend into a hopper, from whence they are 
taken and made up into bundles, an average of 2,000 splints going 
to the bundle, equal to 4,000 matches. Over 125,000 of these 
bundles are manipulated in this one match-factory during the work- 
ing week. Up to this stage in the manufacture of matches, men and 
boys only are employed, and women and girls are conspicuously 
absent. 

The possibilities of the wood stacked in such large quantities 
upon the wharf as already intimated are not by any means exhausted 
by match-making. The huge logs—whole tree trunks—are dealt 
with in the same section of the works as are the planks, and are 
manipulated into boxes, for the reception of the finished matches. 
Imagine, then, a tree trunk, intact, brought up to a circular saw, 
placed above it, and, in less time than it takes to tell the saw whizzed 
through it. As it ascends the knife rotates at a great speed, and 
enters the wood transversely. The result, a block, suggestive of a 
“ Christmas log.” 

The trunk section is brought to the edge of a sharp and rapidly 
revolving disc, which barks it. The flying bark passes behind a 
guard into a bin, and the denuded log is conveyed from the barking 
machine to a machine which, discarding technical terms, we will 
designate a parer. By this the excrescences are peeled off and 
rejected, and the evened block is shaved into lengths, in much the - 
same way as an apple or potatoe is pared. One could very well 
fancy himself watching operations in some linen-rolling mills of the 
North. The “laying” machine also scores the wood, é.e., slightly 
marks it for the doubling into shape of the match-box case. 

The sides of match boxes, which are afterwards to receive bot- 
toms and the familiar paper covers, are cut from thin sections of 
wood at the rate of thousands per minute by means of a very sharp 
knife. These sides are also slightly incised, for bending into shape. 
One ingenious machine, by a multiple movement, puts on the paper, 
inserts the bottom, and closes the paper over it, thus forming the 
neat box used, alike by Nansen in the polar regions and the denizen of 
the tropics. The match-box cases are covered, with equal dexterity, 
by another hard-working machine, at the speed of sixty per minute. 

It would seem that “fashion ” in labels prevails in this and other 
lands. Whole districts get to prefer a particular colour and design, 
and will have nothing but that colour and design. Those who use 
the “Lion” avoid the “ Royal Hunt,” or the “ Ruby” ; indeed, not 
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far short of a hundred designs are now on the market, placed there 
by one firm. 

The last process in the manufacture, so far as the boxes are con- 
cerned, is that of drying. The damp boxes, covered by their cases, 
are deposited in square sieves, and the sieves are placed upon iron 
pegs in drying cupboards, or frames. By automatic movement the 
sieves and their contents are precipitated by a slow sliding from 
peg to peg, and by the time that they have made the descent 
two or three times in the heated atmosphere the boxes are dry 
enough for immediate use or for stacking.! In the manufacture of 
those boxes destined for the reception of wooden matches, other 
than safety, the glass paper is pasted on by hand ; while in those 
required for safety matches, the prepared surface upon which the 
matches are ignited is painted on the boxes, several dozens at a time, 
with a brush. 

The match-box industry has a twofold aspect, hundreds of thou- 
sands of match boxes being made outside the factory, in the homes 
of the industrious and decent poor of the East-End of London. It 
has been said that a woman working fourteen hours a day at match- 
box making can only earn six or seven shillings a week, but Mr. 
Charles Booth, in his able work “ Life and Labour in East London,” 
has demonstrated that an average worker earns by a ten hours’ day 
ten shillings a week, and in some cases twelve and sixpence a week. 
Were it not for the thoughtlessness of the ordinary British consumers 
who help to send £400,000 per annum out of this country, to the 
producer of foreign matches, there is no reason why the match-box 
maker of London’s East-End should not find it possible to double 
her earnings and halve her work. 

But to return to the splints. These, tied up in bundles, are sub- 
mitted to progressive operations. The first of these is known as 
“coiling,” The splints are placed, large numbers at a time, ina 
“filling” machine. From the hopper they pass to grooves immediately 
beneath, and from grooves they are mechanically wound beneath 
leather belts. Each splint preserves its distance from its fellow. 
The coiling results in an eight thousand axled wooden wheel, of 
some fifty-four inches in circumference. The two faces of the wheel 
are “beaten” by the descent of a heavy iron disc, and from the 
“beater ” the coils are made to travel over hot iron plates. This 
heating process opens the pores of the wood and so prepares it for a 
paraffin bath. The contents of the bath are held in a double bot- 
tomed iron tank, and are kept, by means of steam, at one temperature. 


1 In the Fairfield Road Werks I looked upon a storage of n‘ne million boxes ! 
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In the “good old days” of bad habits the splints were dipped in 
brimstone, but in these later days paraffin is preferred. It may be 
asked, “ What is the use of a bath?” The answer is easy, to those 
who know all about it. It gives inflammability to the wood, and 
avoids the necessity for “an undue proportion of igniting paste.” 

The next process is known as “dipping,” and its result is the 
head on the match. The “dip” is a substance of paste-like con- 
sistency, variously coloured. One of the ingredients of this emulsion 
is phosphorus. The dip is mixed in a separate apartment known 
as “The Mixing Shop.” From its original receptacle it is “ ladled 
out on to a shallow, flat-topped iron box, which is kept hot by steam 
admitted into its interior.” 

This coloured paste is distributed over the plate, until an equal 
and requisite thickness is attained. Then the coils or wooden 
wheels are “ dipped” or pressed with decisive firmness into it. It 
has already been stated that each splint is cut the length of two 
matches. Only one end is, however, dipped at one time. This is 
allowed to dry, and by an ingenious contrivance the coils of wet 
splints run away automatically, through holes in the flooring, to the 
drying rooms below ; there they are suspended from racks for the 
purpose of drying, the “tipped” cnd downwards. The rack of 
splints presents a fantastic appcarance, suggesting well-filled giant 
pin-cushions, and the more particularly as the “dip” is many 
coloured. 

And here an observation seems called for, upon the localisation 
of colour. Fashion would scarcely be looked for in the colour of 
the heads of matches, yet it prevails. By what strange unwritten 
law Lancashire, as a whole, should prefer pink, with the solitary 
exception of Preston, which favours blue, it is hard to determine. 
Then, again, the South of the Emerald Isle would appear to believe 
in the red-headed match, while the town of Limerick finds satis- 
faction in a blue lucifer. Coal-mining Northumberland sees a fitness 
in black, and there is reasonableness in the vision. 

But to return to the “ giant pin-cushion ” or suggested wheel—the 
coiled splints. One end thoroughly dry, the reverse end is dipped, 
and, in its turn, allowed to dry. The drying completed, the un- 
coiling is accomplished with pleasing dexterity by a well-con- 
structed and ingeniously-wrought machine. In the “ Needleries” of 
the Midlands, the “stiffs” or wires are submitted to a process 
known as “ pointing.” The “stiffs,” pressed against the face of the 
revolving grindstone, and by a dexterous movement made to revolve 
individually against it, are ground alike on all sides. The effect is 
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not only a true point, but a brilliant succession of sparks, evoking 
exclamations of admiration from the visitor, who looks upon the 
scene for the first time. Standing in one of the long galleries of the 
spacious boxing-room of this huge factory, and looking down from 
this eminence upon the panorama below, I saw hundreds of busy 
workers, standing before benches, upon which were piled heaps of 
splints that had been separated by machinery from their coils into 
loose but regular heaps. The speed with which these are taken up 
in handfuls, with such exactness of calculation that scarcely one out 
of every hundred handfuls differs a couple of splints from the other, 
and then placed in the groove of a small machine standing in front 
of each worker, and dividing which is a large-handled knife, is more 
than surprising to the novice. To borrow the apt phraseology of a 
brother eye-witness, “The operator divides the handful of double- 
ended splints with one swift downward stroke, supplying, by this 
action, the exact contents of two ordinary match boxes. With one 
motion the inner cover of the empty box is forced out, with another 
it receives its quota of contents, another closes the box, and the 
operation of halving and boxing matches is accomplished.” It is in 
the pyrotechnic results sometimes obtained in the “ halving” of the 
splints, that the analogy to the results accompanying the process 
in needle-making already indicated suggests itself. ‘“ Every now 
and then the friction caused by the quick passage of the dividing 
knife through the bundle of splints sets fire to the whole, which is 
rendered so much ‘waste.’ The rapidity with which these skilled 
workpeople operate, the movement and colour, the crunching and 
splintering of the splints, the ‘fireing’ of the ill-fated bundles, and 
the smoke and flame that issue from them, form, on the whole, one 
of the prettiest, busiest, and strangest sights imaginable. There is 
something uncanny about this vivacious scene, to which the un- 
avoidable sulphurous fumes arising from the ‘fired’ matches lend 
colour, as well as actuality. The degree of expertness arrived at by 
these hands is bewildering, for there are many different sizes of 
boxes, yet the worker hardly ever makes a miscalculation in the 
proper proportions of her handfuls. A worker in this department 
can fill from thirty-five to forty gross of boxes during a working 
day.” 

From the boxing-room to the store-room is the next journey for 
the filled match boxes ; here they are carefully built into walls, each 
brick, so to state it, being a neat bundle of from three to twelve 
dozen boxes. The last operation to which the boxed matches are 
submitted is the casing. The manufacture of the cases affords work 
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to very many hands ; it is an industry in itself. The cases intended 
for export are tin-lined and iron-mounted. Every box of matches 
prior to packing is wrapped in waterproof paper, to minimise the 
risk of damage, and finally the entire case is overhauled, marked, 
and despatched by van to the docks, and from thence, if necessary, 
by lighter to the ship in which the journey is to be made. So much 
for wooden lucifer matches and their boxes as seen in the making 
at an English match factory. 

The manufacture of the pretty, delicate-looking wax match is, 
from some points of view, even more interesting. It has already 
been stated that nine hundred miles of wax vestas are turned out 
from this single factory in one day—a number sufficient to allow of 
the laying of an unbroken line from Cornwall to the North of 
Scotland, or to form a double line from London to Glasgow. Yet 
large as is the quantity made at Bow, it is almost needless to assert 
that the entire output of civilisation’s wax vestas is not by any means 
from one factory. Indeed, competition is so keen, and the British 
housewife so unpatriotic that these nine hundred miles might be 
multiplied a hundred-fold, and yet leave a fair share of the vesta 
manufacture to other nationalities. The writer was once on a visit 
of inspection to a confectionery factory in the North-East of London, 
where the profit-sharing system prevails with advantage to all con- 
cerned. One of the firm was addressing the workpeople—some two 
thousand men and women. In the course of his address he re- 
quested every man or woman who had ever inquired before purchase 
whether an article was of British manufacture, to hold up the right 
hand. TZwo hands only were raised, giving an average of one in a 
thousand who ever asked such a simple and practical question. 
Were the same inquiry made of British housewives—and the bulk of 
the money is spent by them—it is probable that even worse results 
would be obtained. The principle upon which oftentimes the Lady 
of the Purse does her housekeeping is this : she complacently pur- 
chases foreign-made and foreign-marked goods, from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday mid-day, and then, on Saturday afternoon, attends 
a meeting convened to consider British Trade versus Foreign 
Competition. 

But to return to the vesta factory. The base of the “wax” 
match, so familiar to smokers, is a hard white substance, practically 
known as stearine. Nearly 1,000 tons of wax stearine, gum, &c., 
and over 300 tons of cotton, are used here annually in the making of 
vestas. It has been calculated that it would take one man, working 
ceaselessly ten hours a day, and striking twenty-four matches a 
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minute, a period of five years and four months to use up one day’s 
turn out of the Fairfield Works wax vestas. 

Have you ever taken from your neat metal vesta box a wax 
match, and holding it at each end between thumbs and fore-fingers, 
unwound it, to expose the threads in order to see how many there 
really were? If not, you may be surprised to find that there are no 
fewer than twenty-two such threads in a single match. At either 
end of the taper-making workshop are huge drums, resembling giant 
bobbins, and between these drums are steam-jacketed tanks con- 
taining a preparation of stearine. The threads, as they are steam- 
wound from one set of drums to another, are caused to pass through 
this warm wax bath. In the sides of the tank are inserted steel 
perforated plates, through the holes of which the tapers are drawn. 
These holes are uniform in size, and of the required circumference. 
Seven times the cotton is bathed, or until it comes up to the gauge 
determined by the holes in the plate. When sufficiently dry the 
tapers are cut into lengths, and subsequently jto the exact length 
of vesta match required. A smart mechanical contrivance catches 
each vesta, and holds it in position in a square frame. When 7,300 
vestas are in the frame, the whole thing is depressed into the com- 
position. The frames are then run into fireproof drying rooms, and 
the result is the familiar wax vesta. 

The condition of the English “Factory Girl” has received 
exhaustive treatment at the hands of Miss Clara E. Collet in Charles 
Booth’s “ Life and Labour in East London.” 

It may not be considered out of place here should we quote what 
she has to say upon the subject : 


Of the industries carried on in the East End in factories only three of any 
importance numerically are managed entirely in the factories, viz., the cigar, 
confectionery, and match industries. Outdoor hands are employed in all the 
other trades, although not by all employers in these trades, and this outdoor 
employment touches closely the question of the irregularity in the employment of 
indoor hands. On. the whole, work in the factories is regular. More single 
women would be employed if work were not done at home, and domestic com- 
petition perhaps prevents wages from being so high as they would otherwise be. 
But it is obvious that any employer who uses machinery must be anxious to 
utilise his machinery and rooms to the utmost ; and on the whole the irregularity 
in the employment of factory girls is due to the state of the trade, and not to any 
carelessness on the part of the employer, who would always like to give full work 
throughout the year, if he could. . . . In the match factory there is a slack 
season, when either the work must be shared, giving smaller earnings to each, or 
the inferior hands must be dismissed. During this slack season many of the girls 
leave of their own accord, and sell flowers and watercresses, pick fruit, and go 
hopping, but this docs not fill up the whole time. Which alternative should the 
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employer choose? Should he divide the work among them all, or should he in 
slack times dismiss hands? This problem, in some form or other, must be faced 
by employers in every trade. Is half a loaf better than no bread? During a 
temporary scarcity it is. In the factory the expense of machinery and buildings 
tends to prevent the employer from taking on more hands than are required in full 
work, and in slack times it seems best to divide the work among them all. But, 
unless the girls have saved in their best times, they naturally complain so much 
at their smaller earnings that it sometimes pays the employer better to dismiss 
the inferior hands and to give the rest the opportunity of earning their usual 
amount. And the girls never do save. If their standard of living included 
saving for slack times, they could force wages up to that point in the season. 
But so long as they only wish they could save, and always spend all their money, 
so long will full wages merely correspond to necessary wages ; 7.¢. they will only 
be enough for present wants. 


This writer visited the Victoria Factory, at Bryant and May’s 
Fairfield Works, and continues : 


I was much struck by finding that out of the thirty-two who had earned Jess 
than nine shillings in the week six had been absent two days, seven had been 
absent one day, and six had been absent half a day, and that the holiday was 
nearly always taken on Monday. This irregularity of attendance is found in all 
factories among what might be called the eight-shilling to ten-shilling girls. 
These wages give these girls as much as they care to work for, and after that they 
like holidays best. They are often the daughters of dock labourers, or other 
irregular workmen, frequently drunkards, They have been brought up in 
stifling rooms, with scanty food, in the midst of births and deaths year after 
year. They have becn accustomed to ups and downs; one week they have been 
on the verge of starvation, another they have shared in a ‘‘blow-out.” They 
have been taught unselfishness by the most skilled of teachers, self-indulgent 
parents. They have learnt to hate monotony, to love drink, to use bad language 
as their mother tongue, and to be true to a friend in distress. They care nothing 
for appearances, and have no desire to mix with any but their equals. They are 
generally one of seventeen, of whom all may be surviving or a dozen dead. . . . 
On the whole these girls, outside their homes, lead a healthy, active life. They 
do not over-exert themselves at the factory, following the example of the little 
girl who was neither very good nor very naughty, but just comfortable. They 
rise early, and have plenty of outdoor exercise, both on their way to and from 
the factory, and in their evening walks. They are rough, boisterous, outspoken, 
warm-hearted, honest working-girls. . . . Their great enemy is drink ; the love of 
it is the curse they have inherited, which, later on, when they are no longer factory 
gir!s, but dock labourers’ wives, will drag them down to the lowest level, and will 
be transmitted to the few of their children who survive. They are nearly all 
destined to be mothers, and they are almost entirely ignorant of any domestic 
accomplishments. ‘‘Something should be done” is the vague declaration made 
by would-be social reformers. The something which should be done is, to some 
extent, being done already, by quiet workers among the East End working girls, 
who, coming in contact with them in their clubs, their evening classes and social 
gatherings, and in their homes, know well that improvement in the condition of 
these girls is identical with improvement in their moral character. 


One of these “quiet workers”—all honour to her—is to be found 
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at “Clifden Institute,” almost immediately opposite Fairfield Works. 
This is an ideal Institute, made use of by some four or five hundred 
per week of the girls working at Bryant & May’s factories, as well as 
by girls working at other industries in the vicinity. Attached to the 
busy Institute is a restaurant, where over 1,200 meals a week are 
served. A working woman can obtain from this useful restaurant a 
good dinner of roast beef or mutton, greens and potatoes or haricot 
beans, with a subsequent serving of sweet pudding—boiled suet, jam 
tart, or baked batter—for the modest sum of 33¢.! Or should it be 
that breakfast is required, a rasher of bacon, a fresh egg, or a nicely 
toasted fish, with a cup of tea, coffee, or cocoa may be had any 
morning for 13@.! For friendless and homeless factory girls the 
Institute has a little lodging-house, under the management of a 
gentle lady ; any girl, provided she is respectable, may board and lodge 
in the home for an inclusive charge of six shillings per week. Educa- 
tional classes are held in connection with the Institute, and these are 
appreciated by many of the match girls. Needle-work is a strong 
point. We have it upon the authority of the lady who presides over 
Clifden Home that “ numbers of the girls could not hold a needle 
when they first attended here, but they all showed an eagerness to 
learn, and have progressed so well that over a thousand garments are 
turned out during the year.” This lady also informed us of the 
great improvement that had been made in the wardrobes of the 
workers, Most of them were without under-bodices, or night- 
dresses ; they never thought of wearing them ; now it is the excep- 
tion to find a girl without these necessary garments, at any rate in 
the Home Lodging House. Several of the members are hard at 
work upon their own trousseaux. Formerly a scarlet and purple 
jacket and a half dozen showy feathers would have been deemed a 
sufficient outfit with which to enter upon the matrimonial state ! 

During the sewing hours the behaviour of the girls is surprisingly 
good. They work hard, are teachable, and never give expression to 
a wrong word. All are devoted to their teacher, and vie with each 
other in doing her such little services as they can. 

As an instance of the good effected by the influence emanating 
from the Institute, it may be as well to record an incident made 
known to me by a friend some years ago. A young lady, the 
daughter of a clergyman in the parish, happened to be walking down 
Fairfield Road, just as the match girls were trooping out from their 
day’s work. These rough daughters of labour soon espied their lady 
sister, and without more ado a number surrounded her, took off her 
bonnet and cloak, tried them on themselves, one after another, and 
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finally replaced them the wrong way about upon the unfortunate 
young lady. Then, with volleys of bad words and shouts of derisive 
laughter, they bade her “ begone.” Indeed, such was the character 
and behaviour of the workers, that respectable people were afraid to 
incur the chance of meeting them in numbers after dusk. 

Now, thanks to the good work of the Institute, the idea of 
behaviour of this kind would be scouted by every woman and girl in 
the factories, and their conduct in the streets is exemplary, and has 
already attracted the notice of a bevy of ladies and gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood. 

A scheme has been put in motion by the Clifden Home authorities 
to induce the operatives to save regularly a certain portion of their 
earnings, and it is working fairly well. Recognising the fact that the 
match girls would not go to the savings’ bank, the savings’ bank has 
been brought to them, and the result is many a penny laid by fora 
rainy day. The “pooling” of money is discouraged, and wisely, as 
it has an element of gambling in it, and is contrary to thrift. The 
“ pooling” is carried on in this way : some score of girls lay down, 
say, a shilling each, and then draw lots for the results. Nor is the 
money thus doubtfully acquired wisely spent on useful clothes, but is 
generally outlaid in the purchase of an astonishing hat, feathers, 
ornaments for the hair, rings for the fingers, or gaudy outside attire. 
The match girls have always shown a remarkable power of combina- 
tion. To them belongs the largest union of women and girls in 
England. 

In conclusion, we would point out that the reduced use of phos- 
phorus, the enforcement of strict rules regarding cleanliness and 
carefulness, the excellent system of ventilation, the regular inspection 
of factories, and above all the earnest spirit that prevails at Fairfield 
Works, and at other great centres of industry amongst employers, 
have done much to eradicate the evils incident to match making, 
and to raise the social status of thousands of hard-working women 
and girls. 

It rests with the British housewife to secure to her native land 
the benefits accruing from the manufacture at home of lucifer 
matches, whether of wax or of wood. 

JAMES CASSIDY. 
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WOMEN AS BOOK-LOVERS. 


In Two Parts. 


Part II. 


HE theory of heredity has many supporters ; and certainly it 
would appear that the love of arts and letters is effectually 
transmitted from parents to their offspring. Catherine de Medici, 
the queen of Henry II., inherited this love of literature, and came 
to France full of the traditions of her great family. She brought 
with her several MSS. from the celebrated library of Lorenzo de 
Medici. She acquired the library of Marshal Strozzi, and forgot to 
pay him for his books. Here is an early instance of book-borrowing, 
which too often becomes book-thieving ; books have such a strange 
fascination about them that when once they are acquired the 
possessor cannot bear to relinquish them. So Catherine borrowed 
the books of Marshal Strozzi, who never saw his treasures again, nor 
yet their equivalent. An inventory of the Queen’s library was made 
after her death, which shows that it contained 16,200 volumes. 
The principal works were Greek theology, Greek philosophy, Greek 
rhetoric, Greek poetry, Greek history, Greek medical works—all 
Greek. Latin was nothing accounted of by the learned Catherine. 
Ronsard wrote of this library as follows : 
Pour ne dégénérer de ses propres ayeux, 
La reine a fait chercher les livres les plus vieux, 
Hébreux, Grecs, Latins, traduits et & traduire, 
Et par noble despense elle en a fait reluire 


Le haut palais du Louvre afin que sans danger 
Le Francois fit vainqueur du s¢avoir estranger. 


The library contained many choice books, showing all the phases 
of the bookbinding art in the sixteenth century. A copy of 
Dante belongs to the first period. Then follows the period of the 
Renaissance, which is illustrated by several volumes bound with the 
elegance that characterised the volumes of the great Diana of 
Poictiers ; and the third period, which marks the end of the 
Renaissance, is illustrated by a copy of Xenophon. 

The misfortunes of the ill-fated Queen Mary of Scotland lend 
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an additional interest to the books which she prized, and which 
helped to comfort her in her many sorrows. Mary knew many 
languages, and was much admired at the French court in the days 
of her youthful triumphs. She loved music, and sang divinely, 
accompanying her voice with the lute. It is recorded that she had 
but to smile in order to turn the heads of all. She was learned in 
Latin, and at the age of thirteen declaimed a Latin oration publicly 
before the court at the Louvre. In the library at Paris there is a 
book of Latin essays, and on the title-page is written, “To Mary 
(D. G.) Queen of Scots.” Ronsard, who was her father’s page, sang 
verses in her honour. She composed for the instruction of her son, 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, a book entitled, “ L’In- 
stitution d’un Prince.” He always regarded his mother with much 
respect. Verses and thoughts, written by her, adorned the margins 
of a Book of Hours which was presented by her to the Guises. 
Among her books were the following :—A Latin Book of Hours—a 
beautiful MS. of the fifteenth century—a Book of Hours in Latin 
and French, annotated by the Queen, two Books of Hours of B. V. 
Mary, the Acts and Constitution of the Realm of Scotland, a 
Book of Themes—the text in Latin, each page being translated 
by the Queen—and a discourse on the Religion of the Ancient 
Romans. Many histories depict the poor Queen as a vain and 
frivolous woman, the slave of her passions, a lover of gay pleasures ; 
her books reveal her in another character, and show that in spite of 
her faults she was of pious and devout disposition, and add a touch- 
ing melancholy to the memory of the ill-fated Queen. 

Her great rival, Queen Elizabeth, was also a great bibliophile, and 
several of her books are in the British Museum. Amongst these 
are “ Navigations et Pérégrinations Orientales” (Lyon, 1568), 
bearing arms and initials of the Queen ; Matthew Parker’s “De 
Antiquitate Britannicz Ecclesiz,” the first book privately printed in 
England. This was presented by the author to the Queen, bound 
in green velvet, having as a border a representation of the paling of 
a deer park embroidered in gold and silver thread; the border on 
the upper cover enclosing a rose bush, bearing red and white 
roses, surrounded by various other flowers, and by deer; the lower 
cover has a similar border, but contains deer, snakes, plants, and 
flowers, the whole being executed in gold and silver thread and 
coloured silks—a very elaborate binding. Other books in her library 
were “ Orationis Dominice Explicatio per L. Danzeum” (Geneva, 
1583) ; a Greek Testament, bound in green velvet, with arms of 
the Queen engraved on a gold plate, and a crowned Tudor rose ; 
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‘Flores Historiarum ;” Marcher’s “Il Fiore della Retorica” (Italian 
binding), dedicated to the Queen ; Christopherson’s “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,” bound in green velvet ; a Book of Meditations and 
Prayers, bound in red velvet, with a crowned Tudor rose and initials 
E. R. in the centre, and the Gospels in Anglo-Saxon and English, 
presented to the Queen by the editor, John Fox, the martyrologist. 

Returning to France, we discover that Marguerite de Valois, 
the third daughter of Henry II., born in 1522, was a great book- 
lover. She was remarkable for her grace and beauty, and, though a 
siave to her passions, she was one of the most learned women of her 
age, and earned the title of the second Minerva. She lived two lives, 
one devoted to religious exercises, the other to her pleasures and 
literature. All the pocts sang her praises—Garnier, Desportes, May- 
nard, and Louis Papon. There is a volume of rhymes addressed to 
the beautiful Marguerite. It isa MS. of nineteen pages on vellum, * 
beautifully bound, and the illustrations are magnificent. One page 
contains a portrait of Marguerite surrounded by lilies and marguerites. 
On the last page there is a gigantic M, with words written in diminu- 
tive letters on the limbs in praise of the fair lady. Her books forma 
remarkable collection. Her initial and her favourite flower adorn 
the bindings, together with her motto, Sfes mea (Deus). She was 
evidently fond of the Psalms, and her library contained Buchanan’s 
Paraphrase. There were also two offices of the B. V. Mary, a 
Breviary, Canons of Church Councils, Luther’s book against the 
Seven Sacraments, a large collection of classical authors, the “ His- 
tory of Plants,” Ronsard’s poems, Petrarch, Dante, Boccaccio, 
Froissart, and many others. The fair lady died in 1615, and her 
memoirs and letters are full of interest. 

Anne of Austria, the queen of Louis XIII., had a remarkable 
library, worthy of its illustrious owner. During her reign the style of 
binding changed. During her first years it differed little from that in 
vogue in the time of Marie de Medici, but subsequently the influence 
of Le Gascon is evident. She had many religious and devotional 
books; also a Refutation of Astrology, a Discourse on the 
Beauty of Women, of which she knew something ; a French trans- 
lation of Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” Balzac’s works, Louis XIV.’s 
translation of Czesar, which occupied its royal author thirty years ; 
Judgment against Mazarin, who was loved by the Queen; the 
Loves of the King and Queen, who are represented as Jupiter and 
Juno ; and portraits of illustrious princesses of the Austrian House 
who bore the name of Anne, 

Catherine de Vivonne (born at Rome 1588), the daughter of the 
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Marquis de Pisani, and wife of Marquis de Rambouillet, exercised a 
great influence over French society in the time of Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. Her home was an academy of learning and a temple 
of taste, the rendezvous of all the great men of her age. In 1613 
she opened her famous “blue chamber,” whither came Richelieu, 
Condé, Balzac, Benserade, and other illustrious personages. She set 
herself the task of trying to banish the brutality of expressions in 
common use at the court, and effected a great reformation in the 
taste of polite conversation. Only one book of her library is known, 
and that is a Book of Prayers and Christian Meditations composed 
by herself. Her daughter, Julie Lucine d’Angennes, Duchess of 
Montausier, inherited her love of letters, and doubtless prized highly 
a book given her by the Duke before his marriage, entitled “La 
Guirlande de Julie,” bound by Le Gascon in red morocco. 

“La Grande Mademoiselle,” the Duchess de Montpensier, had a 
remarkable collection, although her education was defective and her 
writing ungrammatical and full of blunders. She loved to read good 
and solid books, and used to say, “ Light books weary me, except 
poetry.” She wrote her memoirs and “La Princesse de Paphla- 
gonia,” a satire on the ladies of the court. The bindings of her 
books were simple, solid, but elegant, and were the work of Du Seuil. 
There were many devotional books in her library; also many 
historical works, lives of the Popes, Bossuct’s book on the Protestant 
Church, and also a dissertation on the celebrated question—Is it 
necessary that girls should be wise? 

The strange career of Madame de Maintenon is well known ; her 
books show her tastes. Works relating to moral and polemical 
religion were her first loves ; in her later years mysticism and medi- 
tation were her choice. She was born in 1635, and on account of 
her poverty was married to a paralytic named Scarron ; afterwards 
she was the teacher of the children of Marquise de Montespan, the 
mistress of Louis XIV., and subsequently supplanted the favourite. 
She wrote her memoirs and letters, and a book of instruction to 
young girls. Her books were bound in two styles: the first bore her 
own arms ; the second a floriated cross surmounted by the royal 
crown. Most of her books are of a religious nature, and amongst them 
we find the “ Imitation,” Letters of the Fathers, a Refutation of 
Quietism, Histories of the Kings of France, spiritual songs, &c. 

Madame de Chamillart (1657-1731) was a magnificent collector, 
and distinguished amongst bibliophiles. Her education was limited, 
and she was frequently satirised at court, but her mania for collect- 
ing was remarkable. Objects of art, pictures, and books were all 
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eagerly sought after. Her books chiefly related to theology and 
history, and were bound in morocco of different colours, with two 
C’s interlaced and her arms stamped on the covers. The catalogue 
of her library remains, and is very valuable. One of her books was 
sold for 5,200 francs. 

Madame de Verrue (1670-1736) was another great collector, 
She was of poor and humble birth, but captivated by her beauty a 
noble husband, Count de Verrue, who enabled her to gratify her 
tastes and make her house a triumph of artistic skill. She had a 
grand library of 3,000 books, the catalogue of which was published 
in 1737. 

Marie Leczinska (1703-1768), the daughter of Stanislaus, King 
of Poland, and wife of Louis XV., was abandoned by her husband. 
She met her misfortunes with much resignation, lived a virtuous life, 
and consoled herself with her books ; they were the companions of 
her solitude. Her books were beautifully bound by Padeloup in 
yellow morocco, richly ornamented with compartments in mosaic of 
black and red morocco. There is a magnificent volume from her 
library in the Palace of Versailles, richly bound in blue morocco. 

The one redeeming feature of the life of Madame de Pompadour 
(1721-1764) was her encouragement of learning and the arts. She 
occupied a sad place in history, but the taste shown in her books 
was excellent, and her collection large. She had four thousand 
books, which included works on theology, history, belles lettres, 
the romances of chivalry, philosophy, agriculture, Diderot’s and 
d’Alembert’s “ Encyclopzedia,” and Erasmus’ “ Praise of Folly.” 

The Mesdames de France, Marie Adélaide (1732-1801), 
Victoire (1733-1789), and Sophie Philippine (1734-1782) were all 
great bibliophiles. Each princess had her own library, with books 
bound with the arms of France by Fourner, who had a shop at 
Versailles in the vestibule of the Palace. The books of each princess 
differed in colour of the morocco; Adélaide had red morocco 
bindings, Victoire olive, and Sophie citron. The books were chiefly 
of a devotional character. 

Madame du Barry was of poor and humble origin, and came to 
Paris to get a living as a dressmaker. She was a very beautiful 
woman, and became the mistress of Louis XV. The court of this 
monarch was excessively scandalous and corrupt ; but the reigning 
beauty was a woman of great talent, and loved books. She bought 
volumes of all sorts and conditions, and arranged them in rows 
without any order or method. The King was enchanted by her 
literary tastes, and named her the Countess Librarian of Versailles. 
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She was executed in 1793. Among her books were: a translation of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts,” a large number of plays, amours, &c., and 
histories and memoirs, and “ The History of Clarissa Harlowe,” by 
our English novelist Richardson, and the well-known “ Tom Jones.” 

The unhappy Queen Marie Antoinette possessed an important 
library of 4,712 volumes, consisting of plays and romances, little 
books @ /a mode, the works of Pascal, Bossuet, Fénelon, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, Boileau, Cousseau, Corneille, Moliére, Voltaire, and 
many others. She loved music passionately, and had a large collec- 
tion of operas in eighty-nine numbers. The bindings were by 
Blaizot, and were uniform in red morocco, with the arms of France 
and Austria stamped upon them. The execution of the work was 
poor, and the decadence in the art of binding evident. The glories 
of the art of Padeloup and the Derémes had passed away, and the 
Revolution effectually killed whatever knowledge remained of the 
ancient skill of the bookbinders. Halfa century later saw its revival 
in France, and the art has since flourished both there and on 
English soil. 

It is satisfactory to know that we have binders in England who 
are quite as skilful as those of any other country, but it is to be 
regretted that their work is not more frequently required by the fair 
readers of to-day. This is an age of cheap books and circulating 
libraries. Books are treated as passing acquaintances, not as real 
friends, who live with us and disclose to us their secrets. Is it too 
much to hope that a new race of fair book-lovers may arise who will 
rival the bibliophiles of the past, and love to have their boudoirs 
stored with elegant volumes by the best writers, bound in morocco, 
and adorned with their arms or monograms? Is it too much to 
expect that the fair dames who clothe themselves so richly may give 
a thought to the clothing of their best of friends, who are ready to 
unfold to them priceless treasures, and of whose company they need 
never be weary? Mudie’s and Smith’s libraries can never supply the 
place of that collection of books, however small, which has been 
amassed by the collector’s own industry and exertions, and is an index 
of the fair owner’s taste, and a perpetual source of solace, amusement, 
and instruction. 


P. RH, DITCHFIELD, 
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FREDERICK LEWIS OF HANOVER. 


AD as it is when life that held promise of power and splendour 
is cut off before such promise is fulfilled, when Prince Lycidas 
dies ere his prime, there was none of the dignity and pathos of 
tragedy in the life of the Brunswick prince who bore the title of 
Prince of Wales from 1727 to 1751, and was the great-grandfather 
of the present sovereign. Indeed, one might treat his life as a 
farcical comedy, so trivial and ludicrous were its incidents, were there 
not some element of pity to mingle with contempt in that history of 
a son so hated by those nearest to him ; who never seems to have 
had a chance given him nor an excuse made for him. He was not 
one of those who died with all their music in them, for in his forty- 
four years he had opportunity cnough to show the world what 
music was there, and that the splendour which awaited him was as 
incongruously remote from himself and his merits as—say, as the 
title he bore was remote from his natural right ! 

He was born at Hanover on January 20,1707. His great-grand- 
mother, the Electress Sophia, had been named by the English 
Parliament heiress of Queen Anne, to the exclusion of the son of 
James II., of the heirs of Henrietta Duchess of Orleans, youngest 
daughter of Charles I., and of all the elder brothers and sisters of the 
Llectress, children of Charles I.’s only sister, who were all Catholics. 
Very unwillingly had Queen Anne been brought to sanction this 
disinheriting of her brother, and she absolutely refused to receive her 
Hanoverian heirs. She was persuaded to give an English peerage to 
the Electoral Prince George—“ tossed it to him across the sea”—but 
she would not permit him so much as to take his seat in the House 
of Lords. 

It is said that when the Elector succeeded Anne he created his 
grandson Duke of Gloucester ; a title which was rejected because of 
its ill luck. Later he created Frederick Duke of Edinburgh. 

Until 1728, when the second George had sat for a year upon the 
English throne, Frederick remained in Hanover. From the very 
beginning of his life his parents disliked him, a dislike that his 
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persistent if not wholly inexcusable resentment and consequent 
undutiful conduct increased to violent and undying hatred. He 
was a plain, unattractive-looking young man. We saw his long- 
nosed, narrow red face in the Guelph Exhibition, and could see 
some reason for the mother’s warm preference for her pretty rosy 
second son, who developed into the coarse and ferocious Butcher of 
Cumberland. The beautiful hair that adorned that young German 
prince in boyhood was concealed afterwards under a periwig, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day. 

He was badly educated: left to the companionship of grooms 
and vicious characters, whose habits of drinking and gambling, and 
whose coarse and violent manners he too readily acquired. Doubt- 
less his parents deemed the training of so despised a son to be worth 
little care. 

It was only to please the English people, who resented the con- 
tinued absence of the prince they had selected to reign over them 
some day, that Frederick was at last most reluctantly brought from 
Hanover. He was then twenty-one years old : “not without quali- 
ties to captivate the multitude,” says Lord Mahon, “ who are always 
apt to love an heir-apparent better than a king.” The English gave 
him a hearty welcome, and George II. was formally congratulated 
on his heir’s arrival. 

For a while there was peace between father and son, but soon 
enough there broke out that bitter feud that was after all but a repe- 
tition, if not an imitation, of the feud in the late reign between St. 
James’s and Leicester House. The animosity of Caroline against her 
eldest-born was so bitter, so publicly proclaimed, that historians 
have wondered if there must not have been some terrible misdoing 
in the past, hidden away as a shame too black to be mentioned. 
Why was it that this mother could not allude to her son without 
calling him liar, beast, ass, blackguard, fool, and a score of ugly 
names besides? Sisters as a rule side with an oppressed brother ; 
but Caroline’s daughter, following the queenly example, called him 
“a nauseous beast,” constantly, and energetically wished he was dead, 
and declared her conviction that her own life was not safe from 
his malevolence. It is said there were some pages torn out of Lord 
Hervey’s diary, “‘to prevent disgraceful truths appearing about the 
late Prince of Wales.” Not much credence can be given to such an 
assertion. The prince’s relatives were only too eager to accuse 
him of every wickedness under the sun, and his deadliest enemy, his 
mother’s greatest friend, Lord Hervey, had reasons of his own for 
hating him with a hatred too satanic to have kept silence as to any 
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crime that would have cost him credit with the nation. Frederick’s 
unpardonable crime in his mother’s eyes was his existence, by which 
her darling William was kept out of the succession. This is plainly 
proved by Caroline’s fruitless efforts to deprive him of that birth- 
right, or even of half of it : to divide England and Hanover between 
the two boys, as William the Conqueror had divided England and 
Normandy. Such an arrangement being out of the question, and 
Frederick persisting in living to his brother’s loss, no treatment was 
too harsh, no calumny too base, for his punishment. 

All this insanity of malice inspires a certain sympathy for the 
prince, and anxiety to see him in a fair light. ‘There is some soul 
of goodness in things evil,” and after all, there is not a particle of 
contemporary evidence to prove that as far as morals and conduct 
went Frederick deserved such treatment, or was any worse than his 
contemporaries. It was an age wholly immoral, and the fashionable 
immorality was veiled neither in the outward decency which is its 
tribute to disturbed conscience, nor that poetical glamour which is 
the most immoral of immoralities. Frederick was certainly popular 
with the people of London, because they thought him hardly used, 
though not quite the idol he believed himself to be ; and his popu- 
larity was but another item in the balance against him, for was it not 
said at Hampton Court that the nation longed for the father’s death 
that his son might be their king, and that Frederick had boasted how 
it was thanks to his popularity alone that the detested German 
Elector was tolerated on the throne ? 

That he treated his parents with much irritating undutifulness is 
true. He fell under the influence of designing politicians who were 
eager to serve their own interests by utilising the jealousy and il! 
feeling between the Elector and his heir. Under their auspices he 
joined the Opposition, and thus set himself in battle array against the 
crown. It must be remembered in common fairness that he had 
never received the slightest encouragement to live in amity with his 
parents, When he did act dutifully, the grace was ascribed to hy- 
pocrisy or falsehood. If he knelt to kiss his mother’s hand when he 
took her to her carriage, it was asserted to be a piece of acting, to 
pose to the crowd as a perfectly respectful son. His motives were 
invariably judged to be despicable and villainous, whatever he mighi 
do. He attended a levée after a long absence from court: that, of 
course, was with the object of being insulted by his father, so that 
he might pose as a martyr before the public. Strange that when 
the time came, this black sheep, this dog with a bad name, this 
wholly wicked and unnatural son, should prove himself a most 
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devoted husband and father, and be devotedly loved by his wife and 
children in return. 

He complained, and with good cause, of straitened means. He 
had left debts behind in Hanover, and a Prince of Wales cannot 
live without expense; yet when he appealed to Parliament for a 
reasonable allowance, his father bought a majority in the House 
against him for £900. George grumbled at the bill, but his 
minister reminded him it was dirt cheap as the price of defeat of a 
hated rival. Later, when on his marriage his allowance was increased 
by Parliament, his father deliberately defrauded him of £ 5,000 a year, 
as William of Orange had cheated the little Duke of Gloucester out of 
the grant for his education. Even Caroline’s friends admitted the 
prince’s bachelor allowance to be quite inadequate, but she declared 
it to be enough for an unmarried man, and that he cost her and the 
King already £50,000 a year. They were always frightened out of 
their senses at the prospect of his name being mentioned in Parlia- 
ment, and until any such danger was past they treated him with a 
show of civility. Caroline even brought herself to remark that he 
had “not a bad heart, but was a poor creature who let himself be 
influenced by knaves and fools.” As soon as they had had their way 
about the money, they resumed their old exasperating methods, and 
spoke of him only in the old coarsely contemptuous terms. 

His character, as given to us by his mother’s friends, Walpole 
and Hervey, is an acknowledged mass of contradictions ; so improb- 
ably contradictory that, knowing the animus of his judges, we are 
tempted to believe that the good qualities reluctantly ascribed to him 
were of nature, and the evil the fruit of persistent misconstruction 
and virulent :1l-will. 

Sir Robert Walpole describes him as “a poor, weak, irresolute, 
false, lying, dishonest, contemptible wretch ; that nobody loves, that 
nobody believes, that nobody will trust, and that will trust everybody 
by turns, and that everybody by turns will impose upon, betray, mis- 
lead and plunder.” 

Lord Hervey describes him with still stronger acrimony ; not 
only as the bosom friend of Caroline of Anspach, but because by 
reason of his rank, Frederick was his own formidable rival in the 
affections of the fair and frail Miss Vane, one of the maids of honour, 
mother of Frederick’s little son over whose death he mourned with 
exceeding bitter grief. His mother and sister had never seen him 
sO moved on any occasion, and owned they had not thought him 
capable of such deep feeling. 


1 Called the Beautiful Vanella, daughter of Lord Barnard. 
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Handsome, venomous Hervey goes on thus pleasantly : “ When 
I have mentioned his temper, it is the single ray of light I can throw 
on his character to gild the otherwise universal blackness that 
belongs to it ; and it is surprising how any character made up of so 
many contradictions should never have the good fortune to have 
stumbled (far contre-coup at least) upon any one virtue ; but as every 
vice has its opposite vice as well as its opposite virtue, so this heap 
of iniquity, to complete at once its uniformity in vice in general, as 
well as its contradictions in particular vices, like variety of poisons— 
whether hot or cold, sweet or bitter—was still poison, and never had 
an antidote. . . . He was both false and sincere: he was false by 
principle, and sincere from weakness . . . he never told the truth 
when he pretended to confide, and was for ever telling the most 
' improper and dishonest truths when anybody else had confided in 
him. . . . He was at once both lavish and avaricious . . . profuse 
without liberality and avaricious without economy. He was equally 
addicted to the weakness of making many friends and many 
enemies, for there was nobody too low or too bad for him to court, 
nor nobody too great or too good for him to betray. He desired 
without love, could laugh without being pleased, and weep without 
being grieved. . . . When he aimed at being merry in company it 
was in so tiresome a manner that his mirth was to real cheerfulness 
what wet wood is to a fire, that damps the flame it is brought to feed. 
His irresolution would make him take anybody’s advice who 
happened to be with him. . . . Jealousy of being thought to be 
influenced . . . always made him say something depreciating to the 
next comer of him that advised him last. . . . True to nobody, seen 
through by everybody . . . nobody had any regard for him . . . no 
truth in his words, no justice in his inclination, no integrity in his 
commerce, no sincerity in his professions, no stability in his attach- 
ments, no sense in his conversation, no dignity in his behaviour, no 
judgment in his conduct.” Oh! poor Frederick! Could one man 
be all this? 

His mother and gentle Princess Caroline were as furiously 
inconsistent. They complained of his tiresome laugh, but generously 
admitted he could sometimes be amusing though exmuyant. They 
said he was not such a fool as he looked ; that he could be generous 
as well as do the dirtiest, lowest, meanest things about money : that 
his heart, like his head, was both bad and good: that he never reflected 
and was not aware of the pain he gave by his actions. He let him- 
self be cajoled by everybody for favours not worth having. There 
was nothing to admire or to hate in him, nothing either great or 
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vicious. When he condescended, he was too familiar and pleased 
nobody: he only gained a character for insincerity rather than 
kindness. He was as false as his capacity would permit him to be, 
and never hesitated to lie when it served his purpose. His under- 
standing was much weaker than his father’s, as his temper was more 
obstinate. ‘ Had he one grain of merit at the bottom of his heart, 
one should have had compassion of the situation to which his 
miserable poor head had reduced him: for his case was this—he 
had a father that abhorred him, a mother that despised him, a 
brother set up against him.” 

He was accused of being jealous of that younger brother, his 
mother’s pet, and for a short time a sort of popular hero, and who 
treated his elder with open contempt: but this accusation is con- 
tradicted by the fact of Frederick’s generous share in the applause 
of the court party with which the young conqueror was received on 
his return from the massacres of Culloden. 

Coarse fool as his mother called him, he was not without cul- 
tured tastes. He wrote French poetry in imitation of the Regent 
Orleans, and he cared enough for music to pose as the patron of that 
section of the musical world whose war-cry was, “ Down with Handel!” 
The battle of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, as Swift called it, was at 
its height. Thecourt patronised Handel and worshipped at his almost 
empty shrine in the Haymarket. Anne, Princess Royal, was especially 
devoted to the German maestro, and quarrelled more fiercely than 
ever with her elder brother in the cause of Handel. Frederick took 
the popular side of the contest, and at the head of the nobility backed 
the opposition opera house with Buonincini in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.! 

He was not unreasonably annoyed that his sister Anne should be 
married before him. When he first arrived in England he gave 
grave cause for displeasure by becoming secretly engaged to the 
beautiful Lady Diana Spencer, with the connivance of her guardian, 
the old Duchess of Marlborough. Sir Robert Walpole discovered 
and nipped that early love affair in the bud. Ever since then, all 
consideration of his marriage had been most unfairly postponed by 
his parents. Caroline was bent on securing the succession for her 
darling William. This Rebekah-like scheme she was compelled to 
abandon. Prince Frederick’s marriage was determined upon in 
1734. His father selected the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha for 
him. Not even his enemies could find fault with his conduct in 
the whole business of his wedding. He had never seen his bride, 

1 He also patronised painting. Claude was the fashionable painter of the 


day, and Frederick bought up Claudes wherever they were to be met with. 
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but he accepted her on his father’s word with ready and most 
amiable submission. George II. hurried the wedding on as fast as 
possible now it was settled. He was dying to get back to his 
beloved Hanover and his Walmoden. Lord Delamere was sent to 
fetch the bride, an ugly man who could be trusted not to play 
Lancelot to the German Guinevere. The prince went to meet his 
bride at Greenwich and behaved extremely nice to the lonely girl, 
who spoke no English and who was left to wait with one attendant 
for forty-eight long hours at Greenwich through the deliberate rude- 
ness of her prospective parents-in-law. They explained their dis- 
courtesy and inhospitality on the ground of her precedence not 
having been settled. She was the first Princess of Wales married 
in England since Catharine of Aragon, and no doubt the 
canons of precedence required looking up, apparently at the last 
minute. 

The prince took to her at once, and was in high good-humour. 
She was seventeen, tall and very slim; nice looking, though no 
beauty, her figure being bad and her arms awkwardly long; but 
then beauty was not a sine gud non with her lover, any more than it 
had been with his father and grandfather, as was proved by his 
flirtations with plain, middle-aged Lady Archibald Hamilton and 
Lady Middlesex. When the marriage was first discussed, the princess 
had suggested to her mother that, seeing she knew no language but 
her own, it might be advisable to learn a little English or French. 
The Duchess of Gotha, however, was quite sure that as the House of 
Hanover had been twenty years in possession of the English throne, 
most people in England must speak German as well and as often as 
English! Augusta was modest and good-natured ; very sensible, 
and not at all shy. One of the Queen’s ladies preferred to see in 
her ease not sense but the lack thereof, since she ought to have 
been very much embarrassed indeed at having to marry such a 
“ disagreeable animal.” Lord Mahon calls her a princess of excellent 
judgment, and even Caroline always managed to keep on friendly 
terms with her daughter-in-law, calling her a poor, inoffensive 
creature, the mere tool of her husband. She was very modest and 
respectful to her husband’s parents. There was no harm in her ; her 
stupidity was not her fault, Caroline liberally admitted. 

She won her father-in-law at once by the reverent way in which 
she knelt to him when her enraptured lover brought her to St. 
James’s. But there followed vexatious squabbles with the princesses 
his sisters about precedence ; so much that after much wrangling 
at dinner over rights to arm-chairs and stools, the princesses felt 
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obliged to leave the room coffeeless, lest they should suffer the 
indignity of having their cups filled by Augusta’s servant. 

On April 25, 1736, the wedding was celebrated, and little George 
fled to Germany like a boy released from school. He left his wife 
Regent, which proceeding was bitterly resented by his son and heir, 
who now set himself to brave his mother whenever opportunity 
offered. When she held her first Council at Kensington the prince 
did not put in an appearance until the end, and was only accredited 
as usual with lying when he ascribed his unpunctuality to accident. 
It was certainly a just grievance that his father, on departing, should 
have left a verbal message to the effect that during his absence the 
prince and princess must live under the same roof with their mother. 
This, as the prince saw, was virtually to make a prisoner of him. 
Naturally, George and Caroline remembered their own opposition 
court at Leicester House, and were determined that history should 
not repeat itself in that particular. 

The quarrels went on unceasingly : quarrels over the prince’s 
household, overthe princess's conscientious scruples against receiving 
communion according to the English Protestant form, over her 
lateness at church, which was accounted as deliberate disrespect and 
malicious delight in inconveniencing her mother-in-law by crowding 
past her into the royal pew. But Caroline was determined on having 
no open rupture with her son just then ; counselled by Hervey, who 
asserted that open rupture was exactly the end at which the prince 
was aiming. Caroline entertained the young people constantly at 
dinner. Their conduct must have been void indeed of offence when 
she found nothing else to complain of than that the “ silly gaiety and 
rude raillery ” of her son and the stupidity of his wife gave her the 
vapours. “Poor creature,” she said of the latter unoffending and 
most respectful young person, “ if she were to spit in my face I 
should only pity her for being under such a fool’s direction, and wipe 
it off.” Their company left her more tired, she protested, than if she 
had carried the whole garden round on her back. 

The English people, who had made kings of the “ wee wee German 
lairdies,” claimed the right of proprietorship to despise them heartily : 
still more, to resent the impertinence of foreign princelets, called for 
convenience to occupy the throne of Plantagenets and Stuarts, who 
held so cheaply the ancient and powerful throne of Great Britain, 
and made of Hanover their land of predilection. On this occasion 
George lingered so long in his seraglio of Herrenhausen, that all but 
physical force was used to bring him back : persuasion, threats of 
Jacobite advances, lampoons hung even on his palace gates. One 
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of the last affixed to the portals of St. James’s offered four-and-sixpence 
reward for “a man who had strayed out of that parish leaving a wife 
and six children: which price would not be increased, nobody 
judging him to be worthy of a crown.” 

The absentee monarch tore himself from his Herrenhausen, but 
very nearly came to grief on the way home. A severe storm raged 
at sea. Wife and ministers were in an agony of anxiety : Caroline’s 
being chiefly owing to her terror of seeing her hated first-born reign 
over England. Hervey did his best to comfort her by assuring her 
that no one would have greater weight than herself with Frederick 
when he became king. Though she refused to lay that flattering 
unction to her soul, she did her best to keep her courage up, and 
held her usual evening drawing-rooms as if nothing were amiss. 

Poor Frederick, as usual, gave new umbrage by acting on the 
same lines. He gave a dinner-party at Carlton House to the Lord 
Mayor, who had bestowed upon him the freedom of the city. The 
dinner had of course been fixed long before that night of anxiety, 
and could not be postponed without grave and unnecessary incon- 
venience, for it was not even known whether or not the Elector had 
sailed. Frederick was the first actual sovereign’s son, except Charles I. 
and James II., who had received that municipal honour: a coincidence 
in which his mother chose to see a bad omen, not being aware of 
the fact that Frederick was the first sovereign’s son who had come of 
age, except those two unfortunate princes, since the sons of Henry IV., 
in whose days such empty honours were not in fashion. 

Frederick was admitted to have behaved “very decently” at 
his party. He thanked the Lord Mayor and Aldermen for “this 
new mark of duty and loyalty to the King, and of affection for 
himself.” But he could not do right. His mother asserted that he 
had “strutted about as if he were king already.” 

George’s danger did not soften the English people’s hearts. They 
made it the occasion of much wit. ‘ How’s the wind now for the 
King?” they asked. “Like the nation, against him,” was the 
answer. 

It was at this time that the Temple took fire and was saved 
mainly by the prince’s exertions, who, from 9 P.M. to 5 A.M., worked 
with such vigour and success to subdue the flames, that some of the 
enthusiastic lookers-on were reported to have cried, ‘Crown him ! 
Crown him!” This incident did not tend to increase his favour at 
court. 

Then came the crowning sin of his life, the direst offence of all 
the offences he gave to the Queen: his foolish and perplexing 
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behaviour at the birth of his eldest child. The details of that affair, 
so comical as to fail to disgust by their coarseness, are related at 
length in Hervey’s memoirs and Walpole’s letters. 

The facts, divested of their high colouring, are these. For some 
whim, probably to save his really dear young wife from vexatious 
interference on the part of the most domineering mother-in-law a 
harmless girl ever had, Frederick did not think fit to inform his 
parents that his wife expected her confinement until a month before 
it was due. Offence the first. On the night of the child’s birth, the 
young mother being taken seriously ill, he spirited her off from 
Hampton Court, where they were living with the court, to St. James’s 
Palace, where a little girl was born three-quarters of an hour later. 
Caroline was in profound ignorance of their having quitted the 
palace, and knew nothing till she was awakened at 2 A.M. with the 
news of her granddaughter’s arrival at St. James’s. She set off at once 
with her daughters and ladies to see the princess and her child, full 
of rage and of the darkest insinuations. She was quite sure no child 
had been born ; that Frederick’s preposterous conduct was a cover 
for introducing a supposititious child into the palace. When she 
saw the “ poor little rat” of a girl, her suspicions on that score were 
allayed—though a girl would have served “ Fritz’s” purpose quite 
as well as a boy, had he needed or wished to perpetrate a fraud. 

This was the last straw. Frederick and Augusta might write as 
respectfully and reasonably as they knew to their enraged parents. 
These wrote back kindly enough to Augusta, whether they believed 
or not in her statement that it was all because of her husband’s great 
tenderness for her that he had acted so impulsively... The prince and 
princess were turned out of St. James’s Palace. No excuse would 
avail, no pardon was possible. 

This happened in July 1737. In the following November 
Caroline died : still at bitter enmity with her eldest son, though she 
sent him a formal message of forgiveness, ‘The prince and princess 
had been assiduous with inquiries during her illness. She refused 
to see them, and declared they only came out of impatience to hear 
of her death. Her grief-stricken husband consulted Walpole as to 
how “those scoundrels” should be prevented coming every day to 
St. James’s to insult him and his dying consort in their distress. 
The gossips of the court, Marlborough, Hervey, and Fox, asserted 
that the prince sat up nearly all and every night in his eagerness for 
news, repeating, “ Well, sure we shall soon have good news; she 
cannot hold out much longer.” Mr. Hamilton, of the prince’s 
household, contradicted this ugly story, and said the prince was in 
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the utmost concern for his mother; and Lady Archibald Hamilton, 
who ought to have known, declared his behaviour to be “very 
decent.” 

After his mother’s death we hear less of the prince’s proceedings. 
He still acted in political opposition to his father, and kept away 
from court until 1742, when he appeared there at the head of his 
party and was coldly and formally received. ‘ His Majesty said: 
‘How does the princess do? I hope she is well.’ The prince 
kissed his hand, and this was all.” (H. Walpole.) 

Frederick was accused of Jacobite sympathies. If there was 
anything more than mischievous falsehood in the rumour, it was 
probably a mere expression of ill-will to his father. When in 1744 
the Bill for proscribing “the Pretender’s sons” was passed through 
Parliament, Frederick and his party were conspicuously absent from 
the debates. 

. Yet he seems to have had some interest with his father after 
the ill-fated rising of 1745, for it was owing to his intercession that 
young Lord Cromartie was reprieved from sharing the fate of his 
gallant companions in arms, Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. 
Horace Walpole says that the prince declared he had done this 
work of mercy only in return for old Sir William Gordon, Lady 
Cromartie’s father, having come down out of his death-bed to vote 
against Sir Robert Walpole in the Chippenham election. 

. When among others at court his wife inveighed against the heroic 
conduct of Flora Macdonald, the prince generously exclaimed, “ And 
would not you, Madam, in like circumstances, have done the same? 
I hope—I am sure ycu would!” He visited Flora in durance in 
London, and it was at his intercession that she was released after a 
twelvemonths’ confinement. (Mahon.) 

His end came unexpectedly. He had a pleurisy in March 1751, 
but recovered so far as to attend the House of Lords on the 
occasion of the passing of some Bills. ‘ From thence,” says Horace 
Walpole, “‘to Carlton House, very hot, where he unrobed, put on a 
light, unaired frock and waistcoat, went to Kew, walked in a bitter day, 
came home tired, and lay down for three hours upon a couch in a 
very cold room at Carlton House that opens into the garden... . 
The prince relapsed that night, has had three physicians ever since. 
. . . He had dangerous suppressions of breath. Between nine and 
ten he was seized with a dangerous fit of coughing.” Presently 
he laid his hand upon his stomach and said, “Je sens Ja mort.” 
The page who held him up felt him shiver, and cried out, “The 
prince is going!” The princess was at the foot of the bed ; she 
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caught up a candle and ran to him, but before she got to the head 
of the bed he was dead. 

His father was extremely shocked and behaved with the greatest 
kindness to the widowed princess and her nine little children. She 
herseif was stunned with grief, and his little boys wept bitterly. For 
all his faults he had been an excellent husband ; in which respect his 
father could certainly not compare with him. He had never failed 
in courtesy and kindness to his wife, and was very fond of his 
children. He was sincerely lamented by the nation, though Walpole 
pretends the public grief was “affected,” and that the public hatred 
of his brother, to which too hasty admiration for a victorious general 
had long given place, was as affectedly displayed. The people cried, 
“Oh! that it were but his brother!” On ’Change they said, “Oh! 
that it were but the butcher ! ” 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey. This short story of his 
life cannot fitly be concluded without the famous epitaph which is 
his best remembered mark in history : 


Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead ; 
Had it been his father, 

I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another ; 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead— 
There’s no more to be said. 


ALISON BUCKLER, 
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PICKWICKIANA. 


ERHAPS no English book has so materially increased the 
general gaiety of the country, or so inspired the feeling of 
comedy, as “The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” It is 
now some “ sixty years since” this book was published, and it is still 
as heartily appreciated as ever. What English novel or story is 
there which is made the subject of notes and commentaries on the 
most elaborate scale, whose very misprints and inconsistencies are 
counted up, whose earliest “ states of the plates” are sought out and 
esteemed precious? In other lands there is no doubt the immortal 
Don, whose story is sometimes treated in this fashion. In our own 
country we have the no less immortal Sir Walter, who wisely 
supplied notes and introductions to an edition—which, however, are 
mostly of an antiquarian kind. A well-known writer of our time has 
indeed supplied further notes, and also “an Introduction,” though 
one might fancy the Wizard of the North scarcely needed ¢hat. 
“ Pickwick,” wonderful to say, is the only story that has produced 
a literature of its own—a little library—and has kept artists, topo- 
graphers, antiquaries, and collectors all busily at work. 

There seems to be some mystery, or almost miracle, here. A 
young fellow of four-and-twenty throws off, or rather rattles off, in 
the exuberance of his spirits, a never-flagging series of incidents and 
characters. The story is read, devoured, absorbed, all over the 
world, and now, sixty years after its appearance, new and yet 
newer editions are being issued. All places alluded to and described 
in the book have in their turn been lifted into fame, and there 
are constantly appearing in magazines illustrated articles on 
“Rochester and Dickens,” “ Dickens’ Places,” ‘“ Dickens’ London,” 
and the rest. Wonderful! People, indeed, seem never to grow 
tired of the subject—the same topics are taken up over and over 
again. The towns and other localities have shared in the longevity 
of the book, and benefited thereby. The secret seems to be that the 
book was a living thing, and still lives. It is, moreover, perhaps the 
best, most accurate picture of character and manners that are quite 
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gone by: the meaning and significance of old buildings, old inns, 
old churches, and old towns are reached, and put forward in most 
interesting fashion ; the humour, bubbling over, and never forced, 
always fresh, is sustained through some six hundred closely-printed 
pages ; all which, in itself, is a marvel and unapproached. 

* Pickwick,” as is well known, was not held in special esteem by 
its author. He looked on it as a rather juvenile, and perhaps jejune, 
performance, dashed off in buoyant spirits, without much regard to 
the canons of art, and in something of the rollicking Harry Lorrequer 
vein. Like Liston and some other eminent low comedians, the 
exuberant Boz perhaps believed that deep, harrowing tragedy was his 
forte. It is easy, however, to talk of the boisterousness, the 
unlicensed recklessness of the book, the lack of restraint, the defiance 
of the probabilities. It is popular and acceptable allthe same. But 
there is one test which incontestably proves its merit, and supplies 
its title to be considered all but “monumental.” This is its 
prodigious fertility and suggestiveness. 

Out of “Pickwick” has grown a flood of commentary, dissertation, 
pictures, dramas, topographical inquiries, and even critical exegesis. 
This is surely a test not of popularity merely, but of solid excellence. 
The Pickwickian Library is really a wonder. It is intelligible how a 
work like Boswell’s “ Johnson,” which is full of allusions and names 
of persons who have lived, spoken, and written, should give rise to 
explanations and commentaries ; but mere imagination, it would be 
thought, could not furnish such openings. The truth is, Pickwick 
and the other characters were so real, so artifully blended with 
existing usages, manners, and localities, as to become an actual living 
chronicle. Even in a limited view, we could not turn to a better or 
more accurate picture of life in England, such as his was, in the 
‘©*Thirties.” 

The more we consider this exceptional attractiveness of “ Pickwick” 
the more wonderfulit seems. No other book, as we said, would 
bear this sort of illustration ; neither “ Vanity Fair,” nor “ Pen- 
dennis,” nor “ Jane Eyre,” and, as of course, not one of the modern 
romances. They are too formal and arid and earthy. When 
works by Trollope and such writers were passing through the Corn- 
hill Magazine, Millais and other artists furnished illustrations. But 
these accomplished men had little notion of the situation, or, more 
likely, had no situation given to them ; in their hands it usually 
resolved itself into a young man in a well-cut but rather stiffly drawn 
coat gazing stolidly at a young woman. Such was the invariable 
situation. What could they make of it? True, the young man 
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might be in a different attitude, but there he was. Now, the merit of 
our Pickwickiad was in this: it teemed with situation—the very 
look—air—aspect of Mr. Pickwick and his three followers was in 
itself a situation im posse. These Pickwickian characters moved 
about in society like other living characters, were talked of, laughed 
at, and the artists felt their irresistible influence. Boz himself, more- 
over, inspired and directed his artists. 

But mere panegyric of one’s favourite is idle, and I thought of a 
really effective way of proving the surprising fertility of the work and 
its power of engendering speculation and illustration. I lately set 
about collecting all that has been done, written, and drawn on the 
subject during these sixty years past, together with all those lighter 
manifestations of popularity which surely indicate “the force and 
pressure” of its influence. The result is now before me, and all but 
fills a small room. When set in proper order and bound, it will fill 
over thirty great quartos—“ huge armfuls” as Elia has it. In short, 
it is a monumental “ Pickwick.” 

The Text is, of course, the original edition of 1836. There are 
also specimens of the titles and a few pages of succeeding editions ; 
the first cheap or popular one; the “Library” edition; the 
“Charles Dickens” ditto ; the Edition de Luxe; the “ Victoria” ; 
“Jubilee,” edited by C. Dickens the younger; editions at a 
shilling and at sixpence; the edition sold for one penny; the 
* Gadshill,” edited by Andrew Lang ; the “ Roxburghe,” edited by F. 
Kitton, presently to be published ; the Foreign Editions in English ; 
four American editions, two of Philadelphia and two of New York ; 
the Tauchnitz (German) and Baudry (French) ; the curious Calcutta 
edition, of which I have only seen one copy. 

Translations : Of these there are some twenty in all, but I have 
only the French, German, Russian, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Hungarian. 

Then come Sedections: “Readings” from “ Pickwick” ; “ Dia- 
logues” from ditto ; “ Wellerisms,” by Charles Kent and Rideal. 

Dramatic Versions: “The Pickwickians,” ‘ Perambulations,” 
“Sam Weller,” &c. The “Pickwick” opera, by Burnand ; “ The Trial 
in ‘ Pickwick’” ; “ Bardell v. Pickwick.” There are “ Play Bills ”— 
various. Connected with this department is the literature of his 
“ Readings ”—“ Charles Dickens as a Reader,” by Kent, and “ Pen 
Photographs,” by Kate Field. Also Dolby’s account of the Reading 
Tours, and the little prepared versions for sale in the rooms in green 
covers ; also bills, tickets, and programmes ga/ore. 

In Music we have “The Ivy Green” and “A Christmas Carol.” 
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Imitations : “Pickwick Abroad,” by G. W. Reynolds; “ Pick- 
wick in America,” the “ Penny Pickwick,” the “ Queerfish Chronicles,” 
the “Cadger Club,” and many more. 

In the way of Commentaries: The “History of Pickwick,” 
“Origin of Sam Weller”: Sir F. Lockwood’s “The Law and 
Lawyers of Pickwick” ; accounts from Forster’s “ Life” and from 
the “ Letters,” “Controversy with Seymour” (Mr. Seymour’s rare 
pamphlet is not procurable), “ Dickensiana,” by F. Kitton ; “ Biblio- 
graphies” by Herne Shepherd and also by Kitton. 

Criticisms: The Quarterly Review, the Westminster Review, 
Fraser's Magazine, Taine’s estimate, “ L’inimitable Boz” by Comte 
de Heussey, with many more. 

Topographical; Hughes’ “Tramp in Dickens-Land,” “ In’ Kent 
with Charles Dickens,” by Frost ; “ Bozland,” by Percy Fitzgerald ; 
“ The Childhood and Youth of C. Dickens,” by Langton ; “ Dickens’s 
London,” by Allbutt ; ‘ About England with Dickens,” by Rimmer ; 
Papers in American and English Magazines; “A Pickwickian 
Pilgrimage,” by Hassard ; “ Oid Rochester,” and others. 

Commentaries on the Illustrations: A regular department— 
Account of “ Phiz,” by Kitton ; “ Life of Hablot K. Browne,” by 
Croal Thomson ; “ Account of G. Cruikshank,” Mr. Dexter’s book, 
and another by Charles P. Johnson. 

Next we come to the J//ustrations : The plates to the original 
edition are by Seymour (7), Buss (2), the Phiz-Seymour (7), and those 
by “Phiz” (35). Variations, by “Phiz” ; variations, coloured by 
Pailthorpe ; facsimiles of original drawings—altogether about 200, 
There are Zxtra Plates by Heath, Sir John Gilbert, Onwhyn (“Sam 
Weller”), Sibson, Alfred Crowquill, Antony (American), Onwhyn (Pos- 
thumous series), Frederick Barnard (to popular edition), also some 
folio plates ; C. J. Leslie (a frontispiece). ‘‘ Phiz” published later a 
series of six, and also a large number of coarse woodcuts to illustrate 
a cheap edition. 

There are also a series of clever extra illustrations by Pailthorpe, 
ditto, coloured by the same. F. Barnard’s illustrations were coloured 
by Pailthorpe. There are the original plates re-etched in Calcutta. 
They were also reproduced in Philadelphia, with additional ones by 
Nast. Others were issued in Sydney. There are a number of 
German woodcut illustrations to illustrate the German translations ; 
some rude woodcuts to illustrate Dick’s edition: ditto to Penny edition. 
There is also a set of portraits from “ Pickwick” in Bed/’s Life, pro- 
bably by Kenny Meadows ; and coloured figures by “ Kyd.” 

There are other pictures in colours—Pickwick, Weller, &c.—to 
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illustrate Christmas calendars, chiefly “made in Germany.” The 
most curious tribute is the issue by the Phonographic Society of 
“ Pickwick” in shorthand, and, finally, “Pickwick” in raised 
characters on the Braille system for the blind. 

This odd publication of “ Pickwick” for the blind came about 
in a quaint way enough. As we know, the author issued at his own 
expense one of his works in raised characters, a present to these 
afflicted persons. A rich old gentleman had noticed a blind beggar 
seated with the Bible open on his knees, droning out the passages 
in the usual fashion. Some of the impostor sort learn the lines by 
heart and “ make believe” to read, as they pass their fingers over the 
characters. The rich old gentleman’s blind reader read in the 
genuine way, and got through about fifty chapters a day. Nobody, 
however, is improved by the lecture. They merely wonder at the 
phenomenon and go their way. The old gentleman presently spoke 
to the blind reader : 

“Why don’t you read ‘ Pickwick’ or some other book that the 
public will listen to?” 

“Sir,” he replied—he must have been of the stock of Silas 
Wegg—“ give me ‘ Pickwick’ in raised characters and I will read it.” 

The rich old gentleman went and inquired at the proper places, 
but the work was not known, He gave an order for a hundred 
copies of “ Pickwick” in Wait’s “Improved Braille Type,” and in 
about six months it was delivered to him—not the whole work, but 
a selection of the more effective episodes. The blind reader was 
pleased ; the old gentleman insisted on a private rehearsal ; select 
passages were chosen which were calculated to take about twenty 
minutes each. When he arrived on the morning fixed for the first 
attempt, he found his friend at his post with almost a crowd gathered 
round him, in convulsions of laughter. The “poor blind” was 
reading, or feeling out, old Mr. Weller’s ejectment of the red-nosed 
man. The hat was overflowing with coppers and even silver. 
So things went on prospering for a while. “Pickwick” was a 
magnificent success, and the blind man was never without a crowd 
round him of some fifteen to fifty persons! But the other blind 
readers found the demand for the sacred text vanishing ; and people 
would actually interrupt them to inquire the way to the “ Pickwick 
man.” Eventually the police began to interfere, and required him to 
“move on”; he was obstructing the pavement—not, perhaps, he, 
but “ Pickwick.” He did move on to Hyde Park, but there were 
others there, performers young and up-to-date, who did the same 
thing with action and elocution. So he fairly gave the thing 
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up, and returned to his Scriptures. This tale would have amused 
** Boz.” 

Of a more miscellaneous kind are the “ All-Around Dickens 
Club” at Boston, with its reports of papers, list of members ; 
“ The Pickwick Songster,” ‘‘ Sam Weller’s Almanac,” “Sam Weller’s 
Song Book,” “The Pickwick Pen,” “a boon and a blessing to 
men,” &c.—to say nothing of innumerable careless sheets, and 
trifles of all kinds and every degree. Lastly comes the author, 
“Boz” himself, with letters, portraits, pictures of his homes, &c., all 
more or less connected with the period when he was writing his 
book, a facsimile of his receipt for copy-money, a copy of his agree- 
ment with Chapman & Hall, and many more items. 

At this moment there is going on a review of the Victorian 
Age, and people are reckoning up the wonderful changes in life and 
manners that have taken place within the past sixty years. These 
have been so imperceptibly made that they are likely to escape our 
ken, and the eye chiefly settles on some few of the more striking and 
monumental kind, such as the introduction of railways, of ocean 
steamships, electricity, and the like. Far more startling are the 
changes in manners, habits, and social customs, and no standard of 
comparison could be more useful or more compendious than the 
immortal chronicle of Pickwick, in which the old life, not forgotten 
by some of us, is summarised with the completeness of a history. 
The reign of Pickwick, like that of his sovereign, began some sixty 
years ago. Let us recall some of these changes. 

To begin : We have now no arrest for debt, with the attendant 
sponging-houses, Cursitor Streets, sheriffs’ officers, and bailiffs ; and 
no great Fleet Prison, Marshalsea, or King’s Bench for impri- 
soning debtors. There are no polling days and hustings, with 
riotous proceedings, or “hocussing” of voters ; and no bribery on 
a splendid scale. There are no challenges and duels, no “satis- 
faction” (there are some four in “ Pickwick”), no interchange of 
cards on small provocation, as in the case of Mr. Noddy at Bob 
Sawyer’s.Dr. Slammer, it will be recollected, challenged Mr. Jingle 
for simply dancing with his, the Doctor’s, widow friend. Mr. 
Tupman turned up his cuffs preparatory to assaulting his revered 
leader on the provocation of being called “a fellow.” Mr. Pick- 
wick, on a slighter affront, “hurled an inkstand”—all which is 
characteristic. 

Drinking and drunkenness in society have quite gone out of 
fashion. No party of gentlemen at a country house come up from 
dinner, or return from a cricket match, in a “beastly” state of 
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intoxication ; and “cold punch” is not very constantly drunk through 
the day. 

There are no elopements now in chaises and four, like Miss 
Wardle’s, with headlong pursuits in other chaises and four; nor 
are special licenses issued at a moment’s notice to help clandestine 
marriages. ‘There is now no frequenting of taverns and “free 
and easies” by gentlemen, at the “ Magpie and Stump” and such 
places, nor do persons of means take up their residence at 
houses like the “George and Vulture” in the City. There are no 
galleried inns (though one still lingers on) at which travellers put 
up: there were then nearly a dozen, in the Borough and elsewhere. 
There are no coaches on the great roads, no guards and bulky 
drivers ; no gigs with hoods, called “cabs,” with the driver’s seat next 
his fare; no “hackney coaches,” no “ Hampstead stages,” no 
“ Stanhopes ” or “ guillotined cabriolets”—whatever they were—or 
“ mail-carts,” the ‘ pwettiest thing” driven by gentlemen. And 
there are no “ sedan chairs” to take Mrs. Dowler home. 

Then for costume. There are no “poke” or “coal-scuttle” 
bonnets, such as the Miss Wardles wore; no knee-breeches and 
gaiters ; no “tights,” with silk stockings and pumps for evening wear ; 
no big low-crowned hats, no striped vests for valets, and, above all, 
no gorgeous “ uniforms,” light blue, crimson, and gold, or “ orange- 
plush,” such as were worn by the Bath gentlemen’s gentlemen. They 
are all gone. At Bath, too, the “ White Hart” has disappeared with its 
waiters dressed so peculiarly—“ like Westminster boys.” We have no 
serjeants now like Buzfuz or Snubbin ; their Inn is abolished, and so 
are all the smaller Inns—Clement’s, Clifford’s, &c.—where the queer 
client lived. Neither are valentines in high fashion. Chatham 
Dockyard, with its hierarchy, “the Clubbers,” and the rest, has 
been closed. No one now gives “déjetinés” or “public break- 
fasts,” such as the authoress of the “Expiring Frog” gave. The 
“ delegates” have been suppressed, and Doctors’ Commons itself is 
levelled to the ground. The “ Fox under the Hill” has given place 
to a great hotel. The old familiar ‘“ White Horse Cellars ” has been 
rebuilt, and made into shops and a restaurant. 

There are no “street keepers” now but the London police. The 
Eatanswill Gazette and its scurrilities are unknown now. Special 
constables are rarely heard of, and appear only to be laughed at; 
their staves, tipped with a brass crown, are sold as curios. Turn- 
pikes, which are found largely in “ Pickwick,” have been suppressed. 
The abuses of protracted litigation in Chancery and other courts 
have been reformed. No papers are “ filed at the Temple ”—what- 
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ever that meant. The Pound as an incident of village correction 
has disappeared, though such places may still be found. Sam talks 
of “the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge” as a “ fine sleeping place” 
—the Embankment now runs under one of them. ‘“ Thunder and 
lightning ” shirt buttons, “ mosaic studs ”—whatever they were—are 
things of the past. 

Then for the professional classes, which are described in the 
chronicle with such graphic power and vivacity. As at this time 
* Boz” drew the essential elements of character instead of the more 
superficial ones—his later practice—there is not much change to be 
noted. We have the medical life exhibited by Bob Sawyer and his 
friends. The legal world in Court and chambers—judges, counsel, 
and solicitors—are all much as they are now. Sir F. Lockwood has 
found this subject large enough for treatment in his little volume, 
“The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick.” It may be thought that no 
judge of the pattern of Stareleigh could be found now, but we could 
name recent performances in which the incidents such as “ Is your 
name Nathaniel Daniel or Daniel Nathaniel?” have been repeated. 
Neither has the blustering of Buzfuz or his sophistical plain- 
tiveness gone by. The “cloth” was represented by the powerful 
but revolting sketch of Stiggins, which, it is strange, was not resented 
by the Dissenters of the day, and also by a more worthy specimen in 
the person of the clergyman at Dingley Dell. There are the mail- 
coach drivers, with the “ostlers, boots, countrymen, gamekeepers, 
peasants, and others,” as they have it on the play-bills. Truly 
admirable, and excelling the rest, are “‘ Boz’s” sketches—actually “living 
pictures ”—of the fashionable footmen at Bath, beside which the 
strokes in that diverting piece “ High Life below Stairs ” seem almost 
flat. The simperings of these gentry, their airs and conceit, we may 
be sure, obtain now. 

A larger and more interesting view is the change in manners and 
social habits. For instance, after the wedding at Manor Farm we find 
the bride and bridegroom did not set off from the house on a wedding 
tour, but remained for the night. This seemed to be the custom. 
Kissing, too, pursued to the Pickwickian extent, would not now be 
tolerated. There is an enormous amount in the story. The amorous 
Tupman had scarcely entered the hall of a strange house when he 
began osculatory attempts on the lips of one of the maids ; and when 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends called on Mr. Winkle, sen., at Birm- 
ingham, Bob Sawyer made similar playful efforts—being called an 
“odous creetur” by the lady. In fact, the custom seemed to be to 


kiss when and wherever you could conveniently. Getting drunk after 
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any drinking, and at any time of the day, seemed to be common 
enough. There was a vast amount of open fields, &c., about London 
which engendered the “ Cockney sportsman.” He disappeared as the 
fields were built over. We have no longer “stand-up ” collars, “ gills,” 
and check neck-cloths. Owing to the lack of communication and in- 
efficient police, and to the constant association with strangers in long 
coach journeys, there was ample opportunity for adventurers like Jingle. 
For fifty years has Pickwick been running, and yet he is as fresh 
as ever. Our newspapers could not get on without him; they are 
pointing and illustrating morals and cases from the immortal book. 
It is a wonderful thing certainly to be able to put “ Pickwick ” beside 
Boswell’s also immortal work, but I think really the comparison is not 
a fanciful one. It is almost as popular. No one enjoyed the book so 
much as “ Boz.” He knew it thoroughly. Indeed, it is fitting that . 
“ Boz” should relish “ Bozzy,” as “ Bozzy” would certainly have 
relished “ Boz” and have “attended him with respectful attention.” 
It has never been yet shown how much there is in common between 
the two great books, and, indeed, between them and a third, greater 
than either, the immortal “ Don Quixote.” All three are “ travelling 
stories.” Sterne was also partial to a travelling story. Lately, whena 
guest at the “ Johnson Club,” I ventured to expound this curious simi- 
larity between Boswell and Dickens. Dickens’ perfect appreciation 
of “ Bozzy” is proved by his admirable parody which is found in one 
of his letters to Wilkie Collins, and which is superior to any of the 
sort—to Chalmers’, Walcot’s, or any that have been attempted : 























‘* Sir,” as Dr. Johnson would have said, ‘‘if it be not irrational in a man to 
count his feathered bipeds before they are hatched, we will conjointly astonish 
them next year.” Boswel/, ‘‘Sir, I hardly understand you.” Johnson. ‘* You 
never understand anything.”  Soswell (in a sprightly manner). ‘‘ Perhaps, sir, I 
am all the better for it.” Johnson. ‘*I do not know but that you are. There is 
Lord Carlisle (smiling)—he never understands anything, and yet the dog is well 
enough. There, sir, there is Forster—he understands many things, and yet the 
fellow is fretful. Again, sir, there is Dickens, with a facile way with him —like 
Davy, sir, like Davy—yet I am told that the man is lying at a hedge alehouse by 
the seashore in Kent as long as they will trust him.” Boswe//. ‘But there are 
no hedges by the sea in Kent, sir.” Johnson. ** And why not, sir?” Boswell 
(at a loss). ‘*I don’t know, sir, unless——” Johnson (thundering). ‘‘ Let us 
have no unlesses, sir. If your father had never said unless he would never have 
begotten you, sir.” Boswell (yielding). ‘‘ Sir, that is very true.” 


















As Johnson had his famous club, where he ruled the roast, so 
had Mr. Pickwick his, and discussions of much the same character 
occurred at both. Sometimes we might be puzzled to know whether 
it was Mr. Pickwick or the good sage who was talking. Johnson fre- 
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quented the “Mitre” and the “Turk’s Head,” the “Cheshire 
Cheese,” &c. ; Mr. Pickwick the “ George and Vulture,” the “ Magpie 
and Stump,” and such taverns. Johnson had his faithful servant ; 
Mr. Pickwick his Sam, The two sages equally revelled in travelling 
in post-chaises and staying at inns ; both made friends with people 
in the coaches and commercial rooms. There are also some odd 
accidental coincidences which help in the likeness. Johnson was 
constantly in the Borough at the brewery, and we have a good 
scene with Mr. Pickwick at the “White Hart” in the same place. 
Mr. Pickwick had his widow, Mrs. Bardell ; and Johnson his in the 
person of the fair Thrale. Curiously, too, there was a “ Bozzy” among 
the Pickwickians—Snodgrass, who was supposed to keep a note-book 
of the party’s doings, taking down observations, &c. This, however, 
he soon gave up. Johnson had his old friend Taylor at Ashbourne, 
to whom he often went on visits, always going down by coach ; while 
Mr. Pickwick had his friend Wardle, with whom he stayed at Manor 
Farm in Kent. We know of the review at Rochester which Mr. 
Pickwick and friends attended, and how they were charged by the 
soldiery. Oddly enough, Dr. Johnson also attended a review at 
Rochester, when he was on a visit to his friend Captain Langton. 
Johnson, again, found his way to Bath, went to the Assembly Rooms, 
&c. ; and our friend Mr. Pickwick, we need not say, also enjoyed 
himself thoroughly there. 

It is odd, too, that George Steevens, who figures so much in 
Boswell’s work, should have been the author of an antiquarian hoax 
played off on a learned brother, of the same class as “ Bill Stumps his 
mark.” He had an old inscription engraved on an unused bit of 
pewter—it was well begrimed and well battered, then exposed for sale 
in a broker’s shop, where it was greedily purchased by the credulous 
virtuoso. 

There is a story in Boswell’s Biography which is actually trans- 
ferred to “Pickwick” : that of the unlucky gentleman who died from a 
surfeit of crumpets ; Sam, it will be recollected, describes it as a case 
of the man “as killed hisself on principle.” 

**He used to go away to a coffee-house after his dinner and have a small pot o° 
coffee and four crumpets. He fell ill and sent for the doctor. Doctor comes in 
a green fly vith a kind o’ Robinson Crusoe set 0’ steps as he could let down ven 
he got out, and pull up arter him ven he got in, to perwent the necessity o’ the 
coachman’s gettin’ down, and thereby undeceivin’ the public by lettin’ ’em see that 
it wos only a livery coat he’d got on, and not the trousers to match. ‘ Wot'’s the 
matter?’ says the doctor. ‘ Wery ill,’ says the patient. ‘Wot have you been 
a-eatin’ of 2?’ says the doctor. ‘ Roast weal,’ says the patient. ‘ Wot’s the 


last thing you dewoured?’ says the doctor. ‘Crumpets,’ says the patient. 
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« That’s it,’ says the doctor. ‘I'll send you a box of pills directly, and don’t 
you never take no more o’ them,’ he says. ‘ No more o’ wot?’ says the patient 
—‘pills?’ ‘No, crumpets,’ says the doctor. ‘Wy?’ says the patient, 
starting up in bed; ‘I’ve eat four crumpets ev’ry night for fifteen year on prin- 
ciple.’ ‘Vell, then, you’d better leave ’em off on principle,’ says the doctor. 
‘Crumpets is wholesome, sir,’ says the patient. ‘Crumpets is ze¢ wholesome, 
sir,’ says the doctor, wery fiercely. ‘But they’re so cheap,’ says the patient, 
comin’ down a little, ‘and so wery fillin’ at the price.’ ‘ They’d be dear to you 
at any price; dear if you wos paid to eat ’em,’ says the doctor. ‘ Four crumpets 
a night,’ he says, ‘ vill do your bisness in six months.’ The patient looks him 
full in the face and turns it over in his mind for a long time, and at last he says, 
‘Are you sure o’ that ’ere, sir?’ ‘I'll stake my professional reputation on it,’ 
says the doctor. ‘IIow many crumpets at a sittin’ do you think ’ud kill me off 
at once?’ says the patient. ‘I don’t know,’ says the doctor. ‘Do you think 
half a crown’s vurth ’ud do it?’ says the patient. ‘I think it might,’ says the 
doctor. ‘Three shillin’s’ vurth ’ud be sure to do it, I s’pose?’ says the patient. 
‘ Certainly,’ says the doctor. ‘Wery good,’ says the patient ; ‘ good-night.’ 
Next mornin’ he gets up, has a fire lit, orders in three shillin’s’ vurth o’ crumpets, 
toasts ’em all, eats ’em all, and blows his brains out.” 

6 What did he do that for?” inquired Mr. Pickwick abruptly ; for he was 
considerably startled by this tragical termination of the narrative. 

‘© Wot did he do it for, sir?” reiterated Sam. ‘* Wy, in support of his great 
principle that crumpets was wholesome, and to show that he vouldn’t be put out 
of his vay for nobody !” 

Thus Dickens marvellously enriched this trifling story. It may 
be found amusing to trace the genesis of the tale. In Boswell it 
runs: “ Mr. Fitzherbert, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat 
them because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot 
himself, and then eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, knowing 
that he should not be troubled with indigestion.” We find that the 
elder Darwin in his “ Zoonomia”’ reports the case of an officer holding 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel who could not tolerate a breakfast 
without muffins. But he suffered agonies of indigestion. He would 
stand the nuisance no longer, but yet, being a just man, he would give 
Nature one final chance of reforming her dyspeptic atrocities. Muffins 
therefore being laid at one angle of the table and pistols at the other, 
with rigid equity the Colonel awaited the result. This was naturally 
pretty much as usual ; and then the poor man, incapable of retreating 
from his word of honour, committed suicide, having left a line for 
posterity to the effect “that a muffinless world was no world for him.” 

The late Hain Friswell, whom I knew very well, the author of a 
once very popular book, “‘ The Gentle Life,” was a rather matter-of- 
fact personage, as will be seen by his comment on this grotesque 
story, “ which exhibits,” he says, “a very curious phase of the human 
mind and heart. That appetite must indeed be morbid which is 
willing to purchase a solitary gratification such as eating buttered 
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muffins at the expense of life itself. And yet, how many instances of 
such folly do we not meet with!” “Boz,” it will be seen, changed the 
delicacy from buttered muffins to crumpets. Three shillings’ worth 
of crumpets, which I suppose would represent three dozen, would 
effectually do the business of even a personage with the digestion of 
an ostrich. 

The most striking point of similarity, however, is that the two 
books have much the same plan, the same tone and spirit. Bos- 
well’s treatment of little striking incidents and scenes is often quite 
as good as anything in Dickens, and his appreciation of quiet humour 
equally excellent. 

But here is a closer likeness. It will be recollected that, during 
the Christmas festivities at Manor Farm, after a certain amount of 
kissing had taken place under the mistletoe, Mr. Pickwick was 
“standing under the mistletoe, looking with a very pleased counte- 
nance on all that was passing round him, when the young lady with the 
black eyes, after a little whispering with the other young ladies, made 
a sudden dart forward, and, putting her arm round Mr. Pickwick’s 
neck, saluted him affectionately on the ieft cheek, and before he 
distinctly knew what was the matter he was surrounded by the whole 
bevy, and kissed by every one of them.” Compare with this what 
happened to Dr. Johnson in the Hebrides : 


This evening one of our married ladies, a lively, pretty little woman, good- 
humouredly sat down upon Dr. Johnson’s knee, and being encouraged by some 
of the company, put her hands round his neck and kissed him. ‘‘ Do it again,” 
said he, ‘* and let us see who will tire first.” He kept her on his knee some time 
while he and she drank tea. He was now like a duck indeed. All the company were 
much entertained to find him so easy and pleasant. To me it was highly comick 
to see the grave philosopher—the Rambler—toying with a Highland beauty ! 
But what could he do? He must have been surly, and weak too, had he not 
behaved as he did. He would have been laughed at, and not more respected, 
though less loved. 


Was not this Mr. Pickwick exactly ? 

Or, we might fancy this little scene taking place at Dunvegan 
Castle, on the night of the dance, when Johnson was in such high 
good-humour. His faithtul henchman might say, jocosely, “ You, sir, 
in silk stockings ?” 


‘* And why not, sir—why not ?” said the Doctor warmly. ‘ Oh, of course,” 
I answered, ‘‘ there is no reason why you should not wear them.” ‘I imagine 
not, sir—I imagine not,” said the Doctor in a very peremptory tone. I had 
contemplated a laugh, but found it was a serious matter. I looked grave, and 
said they were a pretty pattern. ‘‘I hope they are,” said Dr. Johnson, fixing his 
eyes upon me. ‘* You see nothing extraordinary in these stockings as stockings, 
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I trust, sir?” ‘Certainly not ; oh, certainly not,” I replied, and my revered 
friend’s countenance assumed its customary benign expression. 


Now, is not this Pickwickian all over? Yet it is the 
exact record of what occurred at Manor Farm, in “ Pickwick,” with 
a change only in the names, and would pass very fairly as an 
amiable outburst of the redoubtable Doctor’s. 

Or, again, let us put a bit of “ Boz” into “‘ Bozzy’s” work. The 
amiable “ Goldy ” was partial to extravagant dress, and to showing 
himself off. 

When a masquerade at Ranelagh was talked of, he said to Doctor Johnson, **I 
shall go as a Corsican.” ‘* What!” said the Doctor, with a sudden start. ‘* As 
a Corsican,” Dr. Goldsmith repeated mildly. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say,” said 
the Doctor to him, gazing at him with solemn sternness, ‘that it is your inten- 
tion to put yourself into a green velvet jacket with a two-inch tail?” ‘* Such és 
my intention, sir,” replied Goldsmith warmly ; ‘‘ and why not, sir?” ‘* Because, 
sir,” said the Doctor, considerably excited, ‘‘ you are too old.” ‘Too old!” 
exclaimed Goldsmith. ‘‘And if any further ground of objection be wanting,” 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ you are too fat, sir.” ‘‘Sir,” said Dr. Goldsmith, his face 
suffused with a crimson glow, *‘this isan insult.” ‘‘ Sir,” said the sage in the 
same tone, ‘it is not half the insult to you that your appearance in my 
presence in a green velvet jacket with a two-inch tail would be to me.” ‘* Sir,” 
said Dr. Goldsmith, ‘‘you’re a fellow.” ‘‘Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ you’re 
another !” 


Both “ Bozzy ” and Dickens followed the same method, viz. that of 
developing a story by the agency of a set of characters who travelled 
about, met for talk, saw new places and people, and found adventure. 
Change of scene and persons brings great variety, and even inspira- 
tion. 

In the announcement of the “Pickwick Papers” there are 
some scraps of information about Mr. Pickwick and the Club itself. 
This curious little screed shows that the programme was much 
larger than the one carried out : 

On the 31st of March’ will be published, to be continued Monthly, price 
One Shilling, the First Number of 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
OF 
THE PICKWICK CLUB; 
containing a faithful record of the 
PERAMBULATIONS, PERILS, TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND SPORTING TRANS- 
ACTIONS OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 
EDITED BY ‘“ BOZ.” 
And each Monthly Part embellished with four illustrations by Seymour. 





1 1836. 
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The Pickwick Club, so renowned in the annals of Huggin Lane, and so 
closely entwined with the thousand interesting associations connected with 
Lothbury and Cateaton Street, was founded in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, by Samuel Pickwick—the great traveller—whose 
fondness for the useful arts prompted his celebrated journey to Birmingham in 
the depth of winter ; and whose taste for the beauties of nature even led him to 
penetrate to the very borders of Wales in the height of summer. 

This remarkable man would appear to have infused a considerable portion of 
his restless and inquiring spirit into the breasts of other members of the Club, and 
to have awakened in their minds the same insatiable thirst for travel which so 
eminently characterised his own. The whole surface of Middlesex, a part of 
Surrey, a portion of Essex, and several square miles of Kent were in their turns 
examined and reported on. In a rapid steamer they smoothly navigated the 
placid Thames ; and in an open boat they fearlessly crossed the turbid Medway. 
High-roads and by-roads, towns and villages, public conveyances and their 
passengers, first-rate inns and road-side public houses, races, fairs, regattas, 
elections, meetings, market days—all the scenes that can possibly occur to 
enliven a country place, and at which different traits of character may be 
observed and recognised, were alike visited and beheld by the ardent Pickwick 
and his enthusiastic followers. 

The Pickwick Travels, the Pickwick Diary, the Pickwick Correspondence— 
in short, the whole of the Pickwick Papers—were carefully preserved, and duly 
registered by the secretary, from time to time, in the voluminous Transactions of 
the Pickwick Club. These Transactions have been purchased from the patriotic 

ecretary, at an immense expense, and placed in the hands of ‘‘ Boz,” the author 

‘¢ Sketches Illustrative of Every Day Life and Every Day People ”—a 
gentleman whom the publishers consider highly qualified for the task of arranging 
these important documents, and placing them before the public in an attractive 
form. He is at present deeply immersed in his arduous labours, the first fruits 
of which will appear on the 31st March. 

Seymour has devoted himself, heart and graver, to the task of illustrating the 
beauties of Pickwick. It was reserved to Gibbon to paint, in colours that will 
never fade, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—to Hume to chronicle 
the strife and turmoil cf the two proud houses that divided England against 
herself—to Napier to pen, in burning words, the History of the War in the 
Peninsula—the deeds and actions of the gifted Pickwick yet remain for ‘* Boz” 
and Seymour to hand down to posterity. 

From the present appearance of these important documents and the probable 
extent of the selections from them, it is presumed that the series will be com- 
pleted in about twenty numbers. 


From this it will be seen that it was intended to exhibit all the 
humours of the social amusements with which the public regaled 
them. Mr. Pickwick and friends were to be shown on board a 
steamer ; at races, fairs, regattas, market days, meetings—“‘all the 
scenes that can possibly occur to enliven a country place, and at 
which different traits of character may be observed and recog- 
nised.” This was a very scientific and well drawn scheme ; and it 
was, on the whole, most faithfully and even brilliantly carried out. 
But with infinite art he emancipated himself from the formal 
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hide-bound trammels of Syntax tours and the like, when it was 
reckoned that the hero and his friends would be exhibited like 
“ Bob Logic” and “Tom and Jerry” in a regular series of public 
places. “Mr. Pickwick has an Adventure at Vauxhall,” “ Mr. Pick- 
wick Goes to Margate,” &c.: we had a narrow escape, it would 
seem, of this conventional sort of thing, and no doubt it was this 
the publishers looked for. But “ Boz” asserted his supremacy, and 
made the narrative the chief element. 

It is interesting thus to know that Mr. Pickwick had visited the 
borders of Wales—I suppose, Chester—-but what was his celebrated 
journey to Birmingham, prompted by his “ fondness for the useful 
arts”? This could hardly refer to his visit to Mr. Winkle, sen. The 
Club, it will be seen, was founded in 1822, and its place of meeting 
would appear to have been in Huggin Lane, City, and intimately 
associated with Lothbury and Cateaton Street. The picture of the 
meeting of the Club shows us that it consisted of the ominous number 
of thirteen. There is not room for more. They seem like a set of 
well-to-do retired tradesmen ; the faces are such as we would see 
on the stage in a piece of low comedy: for one on the left Mr. 
Edward Terry might have sat. The secretary sits at the bottom of 
the table, with his back to us, and the chairman, with capacious 
stomach, at the top. Blotton, whom Mr. Pickwick rather unhand- 
somely described as a “vain and disappointed haberdasher,” may 
have followed this business. He is an ill-looking fellow enough, 
with black, bushy whiskers. The Pickwickians are decidedly the 
most gentlemanly of the party. But why was it necessary for Mr. 
Pickwick to stand upon a chair? This, however, may have been a 
custom of the day at free and easy meetings. 

I have often wondered why there is no “ Pickwick Club” in 
London. It might be worth trying, and would be more successful than 
even the Johnson Club. There is surely genuine “ stuff” to work on. 
Our friends in America, who are Pickwickian guand méme, have, as I 
have mentioned, the “ All-Around Dickens Club.” The members 
seem to be ladies, though there are a number of honorary members 
of the other sex, which include members of “ Boz’s ” own family, with 
Mr. Kitton, Mr. W. Hughes, Mr. Charles Kent, myself, and some 
more. The device of the club is “ Boz’s” own book-plate, and the 
“flower” of the club is his favourite geranium. The President is 
Mrs. Adelaide Garland ; and some very interesting papers, to judge 
from their titles, have been read, such as “Bath and its Associa- 
tions with Landor,” “The City of Bristol with its Literary Associa- 
tions,” ‘‘ The Excursion to the Tea Gardens of Hampstead,” prefaced 
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by a description of the historic old inn, “ Poem by Charles Kent,” 
“Dickens at Gad’s Hill,” “ A Description of Birmingham, its Insti- 
tutions, and Dickens’ Interest therein, with a Reading of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s Mission to Birmingham,” “Coventry and the adjacent War- 
wickshire Country, &c.” There is also a very clever series of 
examination questions by the President in imitation of Calverley’s 
famous paper. 

It is always an interesting question what should be the relation 
of illustration to the story, and of the artist to the story-teller ; and 
what are the limitations of their respective provinces. Both should 
work independently of each other ; that is, the artis: should tell the 
story from his own point of view—that is, he is not merely to servilely 
translate into “ black and white” the situations. He should be, in 
fact, what the actor is to a drama. When Eugene Delacroix’s fine 
series of illustrations to Goethe’s “ Faust” were shown to the great 
author, he expressed his admiration of their truth and spirit ; and 
on his secretary saying that they would lead to a better understanding 
of his poem, said: “ With that we have naught to do ; on the con- 
trary, the more complete imagination of such an artist compels us to 
believe that the situations as he represents them are preferable to 
them as described. It is therefore likely that the readers will find 
that he exerts a strong force upon their imagination.” This shows, 
allowing something for the compliment, what a distinct force the 
great writer attributed to the artist, and that he did not consider him 
merely an assistant or subsidiary. ‘The actor becomes, after his 
fashion, a distinct creator and originator, supplying details, &c., of 
his own, but taking care that these are consistent with the text and 
do not contradict it in any way. 

This large treatment was exactly “ Phiz’s.” He seemed to “act” 
“Boz’s” drama, yet he did not introduce anything that was not 
warranted by the spirit of the text. He found himself present at 
the scene, and felt how it must have occurred. He had also a 
wonderful power of selecting what is essential and what should be 
essential. Nor did he make a minute inventory of such details as 
were mentioned in the text. Hence the extraordinary vitality and 
spirit of his work. There is action in all, and each picture tells its 
own story. To see the merit of this system, we have only to con- 
trast with it such attempts as we find in modern productions, where 
the artist’s method is to present to us three figures grouped together, 
apparently talking—such things we have week by week in Punch. 
The late Sir John Millais and other artists of almost equal rank 
used to furnish illustrations to serial stories, and all their pictures 
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were of this kind. Two or three figures—well drawn, certainly— 
one standing, the others sitting down, it may be, engaged in conversa- 
tion. This has brought us no further, and supplied no dramatic 
interest. 

It should be said, however, that it is only to “ Pickwick” that 
this high praise can be extended. With every succeeding story the 
character of the work seemed to fall off, or rather the methods of the 
artist to change. It may have been, too, the inspiration from a 
dramatic spirited story also failed, for “ Boz” had abandoned the 
free, almost reckless style of his first tale, and become as historical as 
it. There was a living distinctness too in the Pickwickian coterie, 
and every figure, familiar and recognisable, seemed to have infinite 
possibilities. The very look of them was enough. 

In this spirit of vitality and reality also “ Phiz” rather suggests a 
famous foreign illustrator, Chodowiecki, who a century ago was in 
enormous request for the illustration of books of all kinds, and whose 
groups and figures, drawn with much spirit and roundness, arrested 
the eye at once and told of a situation. Later “ Phiz” fell off in his 
work, and indeed adopted quite new and more commercial methods, 
such as would enable him to get through the vast amount of work 
that came to him. There were no longer these telling situations to 
limn which spoke for themselves, and without straw bricks are not 
to be made. “Pickwick” was, of course, his coup d’essai, and he 
seems to have spared himself in nothing to make it successful. But 
in his later manner we seem to have bid adieu to the inspiration— 
to the find old round style of drawing—where the figures “stand 
out” completely. In his newer and later manner he adopted a sort 
of sketchy fashion, and his figures became silhouettes and quite flat. 
There was also a singular extravagance in finish—a mere out- 
line served for a face—in short, the idea suggested is that it was 
dashed off at great speed. One result was a great monotony and 
similarity of treatment, with a certain unreality and grotesqueness 
which are like nothing in life. In this, however, he may have been 
inspired by the far-fetched grotesque he was put to illustrate—the 
Smallweeds and the like. 

It would be an interesting speculation to consider what would 
have become of “ Pickwick” had this artist not been forthcoming. 
Would we have known our Mr. Pickwick and his “ followers” as 
we do now, or, indeed, would we have so keenly appreciated the 
humorous situations? I must say I believe not. It was the 
graven figures of these personages, and the brilliant way in which 
the situations were concentrated, as it were, into a point, that pro- 
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duced such striking effect : without these adjuncts the Head of the 
Club and his friends would have been more or less abstractions, 
very much what the characters in Theodore Hook’s “Gilbert 
Gurney” are. Take Mr. Pickwick. The author supplies only a 
few hints as to his personal appearance—he was bald, mild, pale, 
wore spectacles and gaiters ; but who would have imagined him as we 
have him now, with his high forehead, bland air, protuberant front ? 
The same with the others. Mr. Thackeray tried in many ways 
to give a little corporeal existence to his characters—Becky, 
Pendennis, and others ; but who sees them as we do Mr. Pickwick? 
So with his various “ situations”—many most dramatic and effective, 
but no one would guess it from the etchings. The Pickwick 
scenes all tell a story of their own ; and a person—say a foreigner 
—who had never even heard of the story would certainly smile over the 
situations, and be piqued into speculating what could be the ultimate 
meaning. 

The illustrations form a serious and important department of 
Pickwickian lore, and entail an almost scientific knowledge. 
Little, indeed, did the young “Boz” dream, when he was settling 
with his publishers that the work was to contain forty-two plates 
—an immense number it might seem—that these were to fructify 
into such an enormous progeny. We begin, of course, with the 
regular official plates that belong strictly to the work. Here, 
however, we find three artists at work—each succeeding the 
other—the unfortunate Robert Seymour coming first with his seven 
spirited pictures ; next the unlucky Buss, with his two condemned 
productions, later to be dismissed from the book altogether ; 
and finally, ‘‘ Phiz,” or Hablot K. Browne, who furnished the 
remaining plates to the end. As is well known, so great was the 
run upon the book that the plates were unequal to the duty, and 
“Phiz” had to re-engrave them several times—often duplicates on 
the one plate—naturally not copying them very closely. Hence 
we have the rather interesting “variations.” | He by-and-by 
re-engraved Seymour’s seven, copying them with wonderful exact- 
ness, and finally substituted two of his own for those of the 
condemned Buss. The volume, therefore, contains the seven 
Seymours, and their seven replicas, the two Buss’s, their two replicas, 
and the thirty-three “‘Phiz” pictures, each with its “ variation.” 

These variations are very interesting, and even amusing. On an 
ordinary careless glance one would hardly detect much difference— 
the artist, who seemed to wish to have a certain freedom, made 
these changes either to amuse himself or resenting the monotony of 
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copying. In any case they represent an amount of patient labour that 
is quite unique in such things. 

The Pickwickian “ student” may be glad to go with us through 
some of the plates and have an account of these differences. We 
must premise that the first state of the plates may be considered 
“proofs before letters”—the descriptive titles being only found in 
the later editions. 

1. “The Frontispiece.” (We shall call the second state 4, the 
first a.) In a the signature “ Phiz,” “fct.” or “fecit” is on the 
left, in 4 it is divided half on each side. The harlequin pointing 
has a full face in a, a side face in 6, The face at the apex of the 
picture has a mouth closed in 4, and open in a. There are 
variations in nearly all the grotesque faces; and in 4 the faces of 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam are fuller and more animated. In 4 the 
general treatment of the whole is richer. 

2. “The Title-page.” In @ the sign has Veller, in 4 Weller. 
Old Weller’s face in 4 is more resolved and animated ; in a water is 
flowing from the pail. 

3. “Mr. Pickwick Addressing the Club.” Mr. Pickwick in 3 is 
more cantankerous than in a—all the faces scarcely correspond in 
expression, though the outlines are the same. The work, shading, &c., 
is much bolder in 3. 

4. “Scene with the Cabman.” Very little difference between the 
plates, save in the spectacles lying on the ground. These are 
trivialities. 

5. “The Sagacious Dog.” 4 is more heavily shaded, but a is 
much superior in the dog and face of the sportsman. Trees in 4 
more elaborate. 

6. “Dr. Slammer’s Defiance.” The figures on the top of the 
stairs are much darker and bolder in 4, Jingle’s and Tupman’s faces 
are better in 4 than in a, and Jingle’s legs are better drawn in 4. 

7. “The Dying Clown.” A most dramatic and tragic conception, 
which shows that Seymour would have been invaluable later on for 
Dickens’ more serious work. The chief differences are in the face 
of the man at his bedside and the candle. 

8. “Mr. Pickwick in Search of his Hat.” The drawing of Mr. 
Pickwick’s legs is rather strange. The right leg could hardly be so 
much twisted back while Mr. Pickwick runs straight forward ; his 
left hand or arm is obscure in both. All the faces differ—the hat 
in 6 has much more the look of being blown along than that in a. 

9. “ Mr. Winkle Soothes a Refractory Steed.” Seymour’s horse is 
infinitely more spirited and better drawn than Phiz’s. Its struggling 
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attitude is admirable. Seymour’s landscape is touched more deli- 
cately ; the faces differ in both. 

10. “The Cricket Match.” First Buss plate. He introduced a 
farcical incident not in the text—the ball knocking off the fielder’s 
hat, who is quite close to the batsman. A very poor production. 
Observe the “antediluvian” shape of the bat, and no paddings on 
the legs. The sketch is valuable as showing how xof¢ to interpret 
Dickens’ humour, or rather how to interpret it in a strictly Zteral 
way—that is, without humour. 

11. “Tupman in the Arbour.” Second Buss plate—rather osten- 
tatiously signed “ Drawn and etched by R. W. Buss.” Tupman 
appears to be tumbling over Miss Wardle. 

12. The same subject by “ Phiz.” A remarkable contrast in treat 
ment ; there is the suggestion of the pair being surprised. We see 
how the fat boy came on them. The old Manor Farm in the back- 
ground, with its gables, &c., is a pleasing addition, and, like all “ Phiz’s” 
landscapes, delicately touched in. The scared alarm on the two 
faces is first-rate—even Miss Wardle’s foot as well as Tupman’s is 
expressive. There appears to be no “ variation ” of this plate. 

13. “The Influence of the Salmon.” A truly dramatic group 
overflowing with humour. Note no fewer than ten faces in the 
background, servants, &c., all expressing interest according to their 
class and degree. The five chief characters express drunkenness in 
five different fashions : the hopeless, combative, despairing, affec- 
tionate, &c. Wardle’s stolid calm is good. 

14. “The Breakdown.” This was “ Phiz’s” coup d’essai after he 
was Called in, and is a most spirited piece. But the variations make 
the second plate almost a new one. The drawing, grouping, &c., in 
4 are an enormous improvement, and supply life and animation. 
The three figures, Pickwick, Wardle, and the postillion, are all 
altered for the better. In 4 Mr. Pickwick’s nervousness, as he is 
extricated from the chaise, is well shown. The postillion becomes 
a round spirited figure, instead of a mere sketch ; Wardle, as in the 
text, instead of stooping down and merely showing his back, is 
tramping about gesticulating. A very spirited white horse is intro- 
duced with a postillion as spirited ; the single chaise in the distance, 
the horses drawn back, and Jingle stretching out, is admirable. 
It is somehow conveyed in a clever way in 4 that Miss Wardle is 
peeping through the hind window at the scene. There is a wheel 
on the ground in 4, and one hat; in a there are two hats—Mr. 
Pickwick’s, which is recognisable, and Wardle’s. 

15. “First Appearance of Mr. S, Weller.” In the first issue 
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a faint “* Nemo” can be made out in the corner, and it is said the 
same signature is on the preceding plate, though I have never been 
able to trace it clearly. This plate, as is well known, represents the 
court of the Old White Hart Inn in the Borough, which was pulled 
down some years ago. On this background—the galleries, &c., being 
picturesquely indicated—stand out brilliantly the four figures. The 
plate was varied in important ways. In the 4 version some fine 
effects of light and shade are brought out by the aid of the loaded 
cart and Wardle’s figure. Wardle’s hat is changed from a common 
round one to a low broad-leafed one, his figure made stouter, and 
he is clothed with dark instead of white breeches, his face broadened 
and made more good-humoured. Sam’s face in 4 is made much 
more like the ideal Sam ; that in ais grotesque. Perker’s face and 
attitude are altered in 4, where he is made more interrogative. Mr. 
Pickwick in 4 is much more placid and bland than in a, and he 
carries his hat more jauntily. Top-boots in 4 are introduced 
among those which Sam is cleaning. He, oddly, seems to be cleaning 
a white boot. A capital dog in 4 is sniffing at Mr. Pickwick’s leg ; 
in @ there is a rather unmeaning skulking animal. All the smaller 
figures are altered. 

16. ‘ Mrs. Bardell Faints.” The first plate is feeble and ill-drawn, 
though Mrs. Bardell’s and Tupman’s faces are good, the latter some- 
what farcical ; the boy “Tommy” is decidedly bad and too small. 
Mr. Pickwick’s face in @ is better than in 4. In the second attempt 
all is bolder and more spirited. The three Pickwickians are made to 
express astonishment, even in their legs. There is a table-desk in a, 
not in 4. A clock and two vases are introduced, and a picture over 
the mirror representing a sleeping beauty with a cupid. 

17. “The Election at Eatanswill.” The first plate represents an 
election riot in front of the hustings, which is wild and fairly spirited. 
But no doubt it appeared somewhat confused to the artist. In 
his second he made it quite another matter. Over the hustings he 
introduced a glimpse of the old Ipswich gables. He changed the 
figure and dress of Fizkin, the rival candidate. He had Perker 
sitting on the rail, but substituted a standing up figure, talking— 
presumably Perker, but taller than that gentleman. In 4, Mr. 
Pickwick’s face expresses astonishment at the disorder; in a he is 
mildly placid. In d the figure behind Mr. Pickwick is turned into 
Sam by placing a cockade on his hat. Next to Fizkin is a new portly 
figure introduced. The figures in the crowd are changed in whole- 
sale fashion, and yet the “root idea” in both is the same. An artist, 
we fancy, would learn much from these contrasts, seeing how 
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strikingly “ Phiz” could shift his characters. In the first draft there 
was not sufficient movement. To the left there was a stout sailor in 
a striped jacket who was thrusting a pole into the chest of a thin 
man in check trousers. This, as drawn, seemed too tranquil, and 
he substituted a stouter, more jovial figure with gymnastic action— 
the second was made more contrasted. Next him was a confused 
group—a man with a paper cap, in place of which he supplied a 
stout man on whom the other was driven back, and who was being 
pushed from behind. The animation of the background is 
immensely increased by hats, and arms, and sticks being waved. 
Everything is bolder and clearer. The second trombone player, 
however, is not so spirited as the first, and the drum-beater becomes 
rather a “ Punch and Judy” showman. An artistic effect of light is 
produced by this drum. There are a great many more boards, too, 
introduced in 4. 

“Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Fancy Dress Déjefiné.” In 3 the finish and 
treatment are infinitely improved. Mr. Pickwick’s face and figure is 
more refined and artistic. The way he holds his hat in his right hand 
and his left also are improved ; both are more extended. Mr. Snod- 
grass’s left leg is brought behind Mr. Pickwick’s in 4. Water—a 
pond perhaps—is in front. Tupman’s hat is altered in 4, and feathers 
added ; his face is more serious and less grotesque. Mrs. Pott is 
more piquant, as the author suggested to the artist. The bird-cage, 
instead of being high in the tree, is lowered and hangs from it. 
The most curious change is that of Pott, who in a is out of all 
drawing scale, seeming to be about seven feet high. He was lowered 
in 4, and given a beard and a more hairy cap. - It was said, indeed, 
that the original face was too like Lord Brougham’s, but the reason 
for the change was certainly what I have given. 

“The Young Ladies’ Seminary.” All details are changed. The 
rather “cranky” face of Mr. Pickwick, utterly unlike him, was 
improved and restored to its natural benevolence ; more detail 
put into the faces, notably the cook’s. The girls are made more 
distinct and attractive—the lady principal at the back made effective ; 
all the foliage treated differently, a tree on the left removed. Ina 
there is a sort of nook on the inside of the door to hold a bell, 
which is absent ; in it is added. The bolts, &c., are different. 

“Mr. Pickwick in the Pound.” 6 is more brilliant and vastly 
improved ; the smaller donkey is removed, the three reduced to 
two; the sweep’s cap is made white; the faces are altered, and 
made more animated. Mr. Pickwick’s figure in the barrow is 
perhaps zo¢ improved, but his face is. 
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“ Mr. Pickwick in the Attorney’s Office.” Sam’s face in @ was 
quite unlike, and was improved ; the position of his legs altered. 
The other points are much the same. 

“Last Visit of Heyland to the Old Man.” This is a sort of 
anticipation of “ Phiz’s ” later treatment of tragic subjects, as supplied 
for “ Bleak House” and such stories. Heyling’s cloak in 4 is draped 
over his left arm, the boards of the door are outlined differently. 
In a the face of the old man is a side one, with little expression ; in 
4 it is made three-quarters, and contorted with horror—the attitude 
powerfully expressive, indeed. The figures of both are worth com- 
paring. 

“The Double-bedded Room.” In 4 the lady’s face is refined, 
and made less of the “nut-cracker” type. The comb is removed, 
her feet are separated, and the figure becomes not ungraceful. A 
white night-gown in 4 is introduced ; in a it is her day-gown, and 
dark ; the back of the chair in 4 is treated more ornamentally ; in a 
a plain frilled night-cap is hung on the chair, changed in 4 to a more 
grotesque and “Gamp-like” headgear. Nothing can be better in a 
than the effect of light from the rushlight on the floor. This is 
helped by the lady’s figure, which is darkened in a, and thrown out 
by the white curtains behind. Mr. Pickwick’s face in a is not good, 
and much improved in 4. It will be noted that the artist often thus 
failed in his hero’s face—“ missing his tip,” as it were. This picture 
admirably illustrates the artist’s power of /egitimately explaining 
details—such as the night-cap—to add to the comic situation. 

“ Mr. Weller Attacks the Executive of Ipswich.” There is scarcely 
any alteration worth notice. 

“ Job Trotter Encounters Sam.” The two plates are nearly the 
same, except that Mary’s face is made prettier. Sam’s is improved, 
and Job Trotter’s figure and face more marked and spirited. 

“ Christmas Eve at Mr. Wardle’s.” The changes here are a cat 
and dog introduced in the foreground in 4, instead of the dog 
which in a is between Mr. Pickwick and the old lady. 

“ Gabriel Grub.” A face is introduced into a branch or knot of 
the tree—an cdd, rather far-fetched effect. The effectively outlined 
church in the background is St. Albans Abbey. 

“Mr. Pickwick Slides.” In 46 Mr. Winkle’s skates are introduced. 
In one version there are five skates instead of four, and Miss 
Allen’s fur boots are depicted differently in each. 

“ Conviviality at Bob Sawyer’s.” The two plates correspond 
almost exactly—save for a slight alteration in the arrangement of the 
books in the case. 
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“ Mr. Pickwick Sits for his Portrait.” Slight alterations in the 
faces and in the bird-cage. The arrangement of the panes in the 
window is also different. Mr. Pickwick’s face is made more 
intelligent. A handle is supplied to a pewter pot on the floor. 

“The Warden’s Room.” Almost exactly the same in both. 
But why has Mr. Pickwick his spectacles on when just! roused from 
sleep? There is a collar to the shirt hanging from the cord. 

“The Meeting with Jingle.” Very slight changes in the faces. 
The child’s face in 8 is admirable and, like one of Cruickshank’s 
miniatures, it conveys alarm and grief. The face of the woman 
watering her plant is improved. Note the Hogarthian touch of the 
initials carved on the window, sufficiently distinct and yet not 
intrusively so. This is a most skilfully grouped and dramatic 
picture, and properly conveys the author’s idea. 

“The Ghostly Passenger.” This illustration of what is one of 
the best tales of mystery is equally picturesque and original. The 
five figures in front are truly remarkable. The elegant interesting 
figure of the woman, the fop with his hat in the air, the bully 
with the big sword, the man with the blunderbuss, and the 
bewildered rustic, to say nothing of the muffled figures on the coach, 
make up a perfect s/ay. There seems a flutter over all ; itis like, as 
it was intended to be, a scene in a dream. 

“Mr. Winkle Returns under Extraordinary Circumstances.” 
There is little difference between the plates, save as to the details of 
the objects in the cupboard. In 4 some bottles have been intro- 
duced on the top shelf. Mr. Winkle’s is a pleasing, graceful figure in 
both, and improved and refined in 4. More spirit, too, is put into 
Mr. Pickwick’s figure as he rises in astonishment. It may be noted 
what a graceful type of womanhood then prevailed, the face being 
thrown out by “bands” of hair and ringlets, the large spreading 
bonnets and white veils. Mary wears an enormous bonnet or hat 
like her mistress. 

“Mr. Sawyer’s Mode of Travelling.” The amazing spirit and 
movement of this picture cannot be too much praised. The chaise 
seems whirling along, so that the coach, meeting it, seems embarrassed 
and striving to get out of the way. The Irish family, struggling to 
keep up with the chaise, is inimitable. There are some changes in 4. 
The man with the stick behind has a bundle or bag attached in 4. 
The mother with her three children is a delightful group, and much 
improved in the second plate. The child holding up flowers is 
admirably drawn. The child who has fallen is given a different 
attitude in 4. The dog, too, is slightly altered, 
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“The Rival Editors.” There is little change made, save that 
more plates, jugs, &c., are introduced. The “row” is shown with 
extraordinary spirit. Note the grotesque effect of Potts’s face, shown 
through the cloth that Sam has put over his head. The onions 
have got detached from the hank hung to the ceiling, and are 
tumbling on the combatants, and—a capital touch this—the black- 
bird, whose cage has been covered over to secure its repose, is 
shown in 4 dashing against the bars. We might ask, however, what 
does the cook there, and why does she “trouble herself about the 
warming-pan ”? 

“Mary and the Fat Boy.” Both plates nearly the same, the 
languishing face of the fat boy admirable. Mary’s figure, as she 
draws the chair, charming, though somewhat stout at the back. The 
cook is present, and a plate laid for her, which is contrary to the 
text, 

“Mr. Weller and his Friends Drinking to Mr. Pell.” Plates 
almost the same, save for a slight alteration in the faces, and a 
vinegar cruet introduced next to Mr. Pell’s oysters. Admirable and 
most original and distinct are the figures of the four coachmen, 
even the one of whom we have only a back view. 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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THE WINGLESS SEAGULL. 





HAPPY, wingéd birds! who still 
May cleave the ether at your will, 

Behold me lie, bereft, forlorn, 
Made by men’s hands a thing to scorn. 
How gladsome was my life, how free ! 
How good a thing it was to be! 
Oh, how I loved my wings so light, 
So swift, so strong, so snowy white ! 
When billows roared and tempest blew, 
Like spirit of the storm I flew, 
Or loved to bathe my wings and breast 
In sunshine on the ocean crest. 
Ye deem men love us! Oftentimes 
Our praise isin their poets’ rhymes, 
And they have fed us from their hands 
When Arctic winter ruled the lands. 
Alas, for trust in human race ! 
Oh, give it nevermore a place ! 
I scarce had learned to swim and soar, 
Ere my brief happiness was o’er ; 
They wrenched my lovely wings away, 
And threw me back to the salt spray, 
Exulting in my anguished cry, 
In long-drawn agony to die, _ 
That creatures men call “gentle,” “fair,” 
My blood-stained, ravished wings might wear. 
They have no wings, they cannot tell 
What grief must in a bird’s heart dwell 
Whose home was ’twixt the sea and skies, 
And now like trodden earthworm lies ; 
The wavelets’ kiss, so sweet of yore, 
Now makes my torment tenfold more. 
My wings will never grow again : 
My joyous life ebbs out in pain. 
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O happy beings ! who may still 

Of air and sunshine drink at will: 

For His dear sake, whose gentleness 

Did once the wingéd creatures bless, 

Whose white-stoled angels in the height 

Stand wingéd round His throne of light, 

Let not my piteous prayer be vain, 

But pause a moment, when again 

Ye would your gay attire adorn 

With feathers from His creatures torn. 
ISA J. POSTGATE. 








TABLE TALK. 


‘‘ MISERERE” CARVINGS. 


OW many of my readers, I wonder, know what is a miserere ? 
Thousands of these exist, and as many more have been 
defaced or mutilated by iconoclastic rage. In very fact misereres, 
known in France as Misericordes or Patiences, are among the objects 
of most frequent occurrence in our renaissance cathedrals and 
churches. With so much difficulty can they be seen in the dim 
religious light of the choir, that by ninety-nine out of a hundred 
visitors to a church they pass unnoticed. The antiquary alone, at 
the risk of dislocation of his neck and his joints, stoops down 
to examine or to copy the satirical carvings with which they are 
adorned, knowing that in these are supplied some of the quaintest 
specimens of the imagination or the satire of our ancestors. Practi- 
cally the miserere is the under portion of the seat of a choir-stall. 
The stalls in question are, as a rule, on hinges, and turn up. When 
thus raised, the bottom portion ordinarily proves to be orna- 
mented with carved decorations no less quaint, fantastic, and 
grotesque than the stone gargoyles on the outside of the edifice. 
Why these carvings are ordinarily confined to the choir-stalls, and 
why the singular names they bear have been assigned them in 
England and France, are matters on which it is difficult to form an 
opinion, and on which the most competent authorities are mute. 
Du Cange and Carpentier, to whom is owing the great dictionary of 
Low Latin, which, unlike most philological works of its time, has 
never been supplanted or displaced, derive the word from miseri- 
cordia, and hold the whole to have been constructed so that the 
aged and the infirm among those occupying the stalls should, 
during the service when sitting down is prohibited, be able to 
rest themselves by leaning against the bracket over the sculpture, 
which affords a certain measure of support. This is one of those 
explanations which, while explaining nothing, has to be accepted for 
want of a better. Compassionate to a certain extent these things 
may be, and so justify the use of the term misericordia. Very little 
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ingenuity might, however, have sufficed for the invention of some- 
thing that would have better answered the purpose. 


ATTEMPT TO PRESERVE THEM. 
HAT has induced me to turn to these misereres is the 
fact that an attempt, the first that has been seriously 
made, is now in progress to reproduce the sculptures. I have 
now before me a large quarto volume by Miss Emma Phipson, 
“Choir Stalls and Their Carvings : Examples of Misericordias from 
English Cathedrals and Churches,”! in which some three hundred of 
these carvings, taken from ecclesiastical edifices between the 
cathedral of Durham and that of Exeter, are reproduced. The 
work is to some extent tentative. If its reception is favourable it 
will prove to be the first of a series in which all that are of interest 
will be preserved. Miss Phipson appeals for support in her task, 
desiring to be informed of any misereres that exist in out-of-the-way 
places, and so might easily escape her attention. Not the first is 
she to attempt the task of preserving them. Thomas Wright, one 
of the best and most conscientious of antiquaries, drew attention to 
them in his “ Essays on Archeological Subjects,” and reproduced 
many designs, including several which had been sadly mutilated from 
the church of his beloved Ludlow. A few were engraved for 
Edmund Carter’s “ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture,” and the fine 
series in Rouen Cathedral were engraved and described by M. 
Langlois. A few other works dealing with them might be 
mentioned. The present is, however, the first attempt to treat 
them on a commensurate scale, and as such is worthy of 
support. 
SUBJECTS OF MISERERE CARVINGS. 
HE designs in question are not seldom by artists of great 
eminence. Those, for instance, in Westminster Abbey, 
King’s College, Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Chapel, Windsor, are 
by the Florentine sculptor, Pietro Torrigiani, a fellow-student with 
Michael Angelo, who took refuge in England after he had, in a fit of 
mad jealousy, broken by a blow the bridge of Michael Angelo’s nose. 
It has-been often supposed that the main purpose of the carvings 
was satirical, and that under the disguise of the strange animals 
depicted some unpopular prior or other person in authority was 
caricatured. In some cases this doubtless was true. It is, how- 
ever, easy to overestimate the extent of the satire. The main design 
seems to have been folk-lorish. The quaint figures of the illustrated 
' London: B. T. Batsford. 
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bestiaries, once the most wide-spread of picture books, were repro- 
duced, popular belief in monsters was represented, and the general 
dress, pursuits, and amusements of our ancestors were shown in some 
cases with a fidelity for which the historian is thankful. The decora- 
tions consist mainly of a principal subject immediately supporting the 
bracket, and of two side lobes or cusps springing from it. The whole 
has thus to some extent the appearance of an armorial cognisance, 
the centre presenting something equivalent to the heraldic shield, 
and the sides answering to the supporters or a species of mantling. 
One of the most remarkable of the carvings in Great Malvern Church 
presents the rats hanging a cat by means of a rope across a beam; a 
method of treatment more effective than that of belling the cat, 
familiar in Scottish history. The supporters are two owls, to whom 
this species of justice administered by the rats might be supposed to 
serve asa lesson. Nothing is there, indeed, in the nature of human 
pursuits, and little in the shape of grotesque imagining, illustrations 
of which may not be found among these carvings. Now it is a 
merman and a mermaid, now a presentation of the mouth of hell 
with the fiends pitchforking naked sinners, now “ anthropophagi 
and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” and again, 
Lohengrin drawn by swans. It is needless to say that attempts were 
made to read mystic or devotional symbolism into these things as 
into others. The effort is, however, but misspent labour and mis- 
applied ingenuity, of a kind with which the student of human nature 
is but too familiar. 


SYSTEMATIC DESTRUCTION OF GREENERY. 

HAT I did not travel beyond my brief in what I said in the 
December Gentleman's Magazine concerning the reckless 
spoilation of hedgerows and plantations is shown in the fact that 
now, somewhat tardily, the periodicals connected with floriculture 
have taken up my cry. I read in the Gardener's Magazine an 
outcry similar to my own, but on the subject of ferns. The writer 
protests against the scandal that laws are not made, not only 
against the taking of ferns, but against the general spoliation which 
goes on of the greenery forming the charm of many of our land- 
scapes. Round London, for instance, says the writer, echoing my 
complaint, “our heaths and open places are rapidly being de- 
nuded of everything green, but the grass and such prickly things 
as the gorse and the bramble, which protect themselves by their 
thorns from being torn to pieces, or carried away.” Later he con- 
tinues, “the very bracken, which ten or fifteen years since covered 
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Wanstead Flats, for instance, in profusion, may now be hunted for in 
vain. The common broom [with all its historical associations as the 
plant a genét, whence our kingly name Plantagenet] is almost gone, 
the heather is in like case, and all simply,because the vandal is'un- 
checked, and that large percentage of the community who [which] 
would be happy to aid in protection is powerless in the absence of 
any laws.” It is as a rule the middle class which is guilty of this 
ravage, and especially the feminine portion of it. It is women who, 
armed with trowels and other weapons, dig up with the rapacity of 
the hunter or the sportsman the elegant ferns which bathe their roots 
amidst the cool mosses of Westmoreland and pliant them in arid 
gardens where they cannot thrive. Behind them, far less culpable 
than they, come the rustic tramps who dig them up for the sake of 
selling them in the towns. Some of my. readers will see the time 
when the lovely bulrush, the very sight of which by the water-courses 
is a delight, will be as extinct in England as the buffalo in America 
and the divinely named Meadowsweet—in France no less delight- 
fully named “la reine des prés ”—will be no more than a name. 


EDUCATION, NOT LEGISLATION, THE REMEDY. 


Y associate of the Gardener's Magazine, if he will let me call 

him so, is for rendering penal the wanton destruction of 

natural objects. I cannot quite concur in this. Apart from the 
great question of multiplying offences—which thinking men must 
always regard with mistrust—there is the extreme. difficulty of enfor- 
cing such laws when they are made. Who is going to arrest a child 
for picking flowers or a woman for digging up ferns? What 
magistrate is likely to convict and punish? What official, even, is 
going to carry out your laws? On a recent holiday the shrubs in 
Parliament Fields had on them notices of by-laws of the County 
Council prohibiting, under a penalty of five pounds, the breaking of 
the white thorn or other blossoming trees. Yet, as I passed, men 
and women, not children, were breaking off branches regardless of 
the prohibition, and were walking about with their spoils in their 
hands, while the amber footpath was white with the fallen blossoms. 
All the while the police were looking on indolently, I might almost 
say approvingly. Being known to some of them, I succeeded in 
stimulating them to languid action, to be abandoned as soon as my 
back was turned. Oncemore I cry out for education and not for 
legislation—the education that shall effect the same change with 
regard to objects of beauty that is already in operation with regard 


to domestic animals. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








